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Will she take London by storm? 


Arts page 12 



Doctors fight to revive pair pulled from freezing water after two hours submerged 


Madeleme Bunting 
and Patrick Wintour 



N OVERTLY po- 
litical welfare 
initiative has 
been launched 
.by churches to 
3 vide feeding 
centres, soup runs and hos- 
tels for thousands of refugees 
when the Government axes 
benefits to asylum seekers in 
the new year. 

Churches and agencies 
such as the Refugee Council, 
the Red Cross and the Salva- 
tion Army believe they could 
face a humanitarian disaster 
of highly vulnerable people 
including children and the el- 
derly. who wiU' Ttnd then> 
selves without shelter in the 
middle of winter. Scenes in 
London could , become remi- 
niscent of a third world disas- 
ter. one agency said. 

A nationwide aid network 
is being prepared, with 
church halls used as daytime 
shelters, soup kitchens and 
advice centres, and the Refu- 
gee Council supplying plastic 
sheeting for the homeless and 
emergency food provisions. 

In a sharp implicit criti- 
cism of government policy, 
church leaders have written 
to leading denominations in 
London, calling for volun- 
teers to provide a network of 
trained co-ordinators. 

hi one letter, sent shortly 
before Christmas, the Bishop 
of Southwark, the Rt Rev Roy 
Williamson, urged congrega- 
tions to protest to their mem- 
ber of Parliament 
He calledXor each church to 
send an individual to attend a 
training course on setting up 
support services and on the 
impact of the Government’s 
proposed benefit cuts.-‘‘Needs 
will be determined locally but 
they might include feeding 
centres, the provision of 
clothes and blankets, emer- 
gency accommodation," he 
wrote. 

Jonathan Lloyd, the Bishop 
of Southwark’s social action 
officer, said the church was 
being forced to step into the 
breach: "If asylum seekers 
can’t depend on the state to 
provide a safety net, then the 


church has to step in. Who 
else is there?" 

The Bishop of Southwark 
said he had already heard of 
landlords and hostels reject- 
ing refugees as tenants for 
fear that their housing benefit 
would be cut The Govern- 
ment is proposing to remove 
all bousing benefit and in- 
come support from all people 
who claim asylum after enter- 
ing the UK. and from all 
people appealing against a de- 
cision to refuse asylum 
status. 

The proposals, likely to af- 
fect 13,000 refugees, were due 
to take effect on January 8 
without a Commons debate, 
but. in the face of a concerted 
Opposition campaign. Jed in 
the Commons by the -Liberal 
Democrat MP David Alton, 
the deputy prime minister 
Michael Heseltine postponed 
the changes until MPs hold a 
debate early in the new year. 
The measures are still certain 
to go through, although there 
has been some criticism of 
the Asylum Bill from troubled 
Tory MPs. notably Jim Les- 
ter. the MP for Broxtowe. 

The social security advi- 
sory committee, the Govern- 
ment’s own watchdog, is also 
expected to produce a report 
shortly which will be highly 
critical of the plan to with- 
draw income support from 
refugees. 

Hie shadow home secre- 
tary. Jack Straw, yesterday 
denounced the need for the 
churches to Intervene to help 
the refugees, saying: "In the 
19th century die state only 
stepped in because the 
churches and charities were 
unable to provide a universal 
welfare network. It is pro- 
foundly ironic that as the 20th 
century draws to a close, the 
churches are forced to revert 
to their original role in the 
face of the state abandoning 
Its duty.” 

Sheila Brain, executive sec- 
retary of the London 
Churches Group, one of the 
bodies organising the scheme, 
said: "Resources are already 
thinly stretched coping with 
existing homeless people. If 
we have to cope with thou- 
sands more, there just won’t 
Torn to page 3. column 7 
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Advice from the heavens brings 
hapless treasurer down to earth 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 


OLOGY is bank- 
; literally, accord- 
testimony during 
s into the financial 
i of Orange County 
’oral a, whose civic 
;r lost more than 
[lion (£l billion) 
ddngthe advice of a 
der astrologer to 
interest rates, 
i emerged that Or- 
> unity’s treasurer. 
Citron, facing 14 
jail after pleading 
o fraud, used the 
s of an astrologer 
ther psychic to play 
d markets in the 
before the biggest 
a l bankruptcy cri- 
ited States history, 
jripts of the grand 
rings, published in 


yesterday’s Los Angeles 
Times, reveal bow Citron’s 
deputy. Matt Raabe. told 
Orange County officials of 
the role of psychics in a 
secret meeting in Decem- 
ber. 1994. shortly before 
bankruptcy was declared. 
Tbe meeting concluded 
with the participants decid- 
ing to urge Citron to resign. 

“Matt said, ‘Bob had a 

mail-order astrologist that 

gave him interest-rate pre- 
dictions and a psychic be 
consulted.’ ” Eileen Walsh, 
the county’s finance direc- 
tor. told grand jurors. “I 
thought we were, in a lot 
deeper problem than any- 
one could possibly 
imagine.” 

But the psychic got one 
thing right, warning Citron 
that "December would be a 
had month”. The county de- 
clared bankruptcy on 
Decembers. 


Rescuers pull out one of the three people who spent two hours submerged in the freezing water of an icebound lake at Hems worth Water Park. West Yorkshire photogmph ross parry 

Three feared dead after lake plunge 

Police to urge 
awards for two 
men trapped 
in failed 
attempts to 
rescue girl, 11 


Martin Wainwright on 
a water park tragedy 


A TEAM of 20 doctors 
and nurses fought a 
battle against medi- 
cal odds last night in 
an attempt to revive a young 
girl and a man who spent two 
hours submerged in a freez- 
ing lake after two rescue at- 
tempts went tragically wrong. 

A second man. an off-duty 
fireman who had attempted to 
rescue the other two. was de- 
clared dead last night. Con- 
sultants at Pontefract general 
infirmary. West Yorkshire, 



continued their attempts to 
resuscitate the girl and the 
first man eight hours after 
they were pulled from the 
freezing water. 

Attempts to gradually 
warm t be victims’ bodies had 
failed to produce any heart- 
beat or pulse. The head of ac- 
cident and emergency at the 
hospital, consultant Mike 
Playforth, said after almost 
four hours that “hope was be- 
coming less", but extraordi- 
nary recoveries had taken 


place in drowning victims 
whose life systems were 
slowed hut not extinguished 
by freezing temperatures. 

Longer periods of sus- 
pended animation through 
chilling have been reported 
from Russia, although the ac- 
cepted record recovery with- 
out brain damage is 66 min- 
utes submergence, suffered in 
1986 by Michelle Punk, aged 
two, of Salt Lake City. Utah. . 

Yesterday’s victims were 
an 11 -year-old girL who ran to 
the icebound boating lake at 
Hemsworth Water Park at 
lunchtime yesterday, 
apparently after a dog which 
was chasing ducks, and two 
men who tried vainly to drag 
her from the half-acre lake. 

They were given cardiac 
massage and put on ventila- 
tors for breathing and blood 
circulation to prevent damage 
to the brain and other organs 
while beaters and blankets 
slowly increased warmth. 

Eyewitnesses at the park, 
the former Kinsley opencast 
colliery which has been land- 
scaped and flooded for boat- 
ing with a separate, shallower 
fishing lake, said that a man 
had jumped in at once but im- 


mediately got into difficulties 
and sank with the girl. An off- 
duty fireman then attempted 
to reach the splintered gap by 
inching forward across a 
piece of tarpaulin, but the ice 
collapsed and he too disap- 
peared underwater. 

The lake was so cold that 
five firemen who arrived 
within minutes of the acci- 
dent and waded vainly 
through the water were 
treated for hypothermia. Div- 
isional officer Colin Ga- 
vaghan of West Yorkshire fire 
service, which then sum- 
moned police divers by heli 
copter, said that ice in the 
area was an inch thick. 

The three were found by 
West Yorkshire police under- 
water search unit almost two 
hours after the girl fell 
through the ice. 

The apparently lifeless 
bodies were unofficially con 
firmed dead by police at the 
scene, but two hours later the 
hospital said resuscitation 
remained possible. 

Mr Playforth left the inten- 
sive care unit briefly last 
night to say: "Recovery would 
be very unusual, but we are 
not giving up hope. There 


Amstrad abandons revival hope 


Executive’s departure final blow 
after firm’s 1 980s success story 


Roger Cowe 


T HE end of Amstrad’s 
traditional computer 
and electronics busi- 
ness, one of the great success 
stories of the 1980s, was her- 
alded yesterday as the group 
announced that chief execu- 
tive, David Rogers, would 
leave after failing to revitalise 
flagging sales. 

Amstrad will continue as a 
holding company for 
businesses it has acquired 
over the past few years, in- 
cluding the Vi glen direct 
sales computer company. Exi- 
sting Amstrad operations 
will be merged with these 
new subsidiaries, leading to 
an unspecified number of 


redundancies among the 
workforce of over 1,000. 

Mr Rogers was brought in 
18 months ago to share the 
ru nnin g of the group with 
founder Alan Sugar. But last 
week he agreed to resign after 
the board abandoned his 
strategy of trying to build up 
the company’s traditional 
business, which trades as 
Amstrad Consumer Electron- 
ics (ACE). 

to a statement yesterday the 
company said it intended to 
reduce ACE’s cost base “in 
line with its sales potential" 
Director Michael Beckett in- 
sisted the parting was not a 
consequence of any clash be- 
tween Mr Rogers and Mr 
Sugar. “Mr Rogers chose not 
to continue,’’ he said, adding 


that the search would now 
begin for a replacement The 
departing chief executive had 
a three-year contract but 
under new rules on pay-offs he 
is expected to be paid little 
more than his annual salary 
of £225,000. 

Mr Beckett said products 
would still to be sold under 
the Amstrad brand, and the 
Amstrad Direct mail order 
operation would continue. 
“But it's a very tough market 
place to be In. The board de- 
bated how long we could stay 
in a market place doing 
things when a suitable return 
was not to be had", he said. 

ACE was created by Mr 
Rogers after an initial review 
of the group last winter. The 
intention was to focus on the 
profitability of traditional 
Amstrad products such as 
computers, satellite dishes, 
audio and fox equipment 

For a while in the 1980s, 


Amstrad and its high street 
partner Dixons could not sell 
computers fast enough. Then 
consumers ran out of money, 
and the makers ran out of 
ideas for electronic goods 
which would tempt them in 
the kind of numbers which 
home computers once had. 

In October Mr Sugar 
revealed that ACE was still 
not profitable, although Am- 
strad had returned to profit 
thanks to the contrltnition 
from Viglen. 

• The group’s future now lies 
with Viglen, the mobile phone 
company Dancall and other 
acquisitions made since the 
defeat of Mr Sugar's attempt 
to buy back his company and 
leave the stock market. 

Amstrad is looking for sim- 
ilar purchases which will 
turn it into a bolding com- 
pany for electronics interests. 


Bitter pill for Sugar, page 2 
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have been reports of worse 
cases where the very sudden 
chill experienced by the body 
appears to have put vital 
functions into suspended 
animation.” 

The dead fireman was last 
night named by colleagues as 
Station Officer Michael Mee. 
aged 48. His wife Elizabeth 
had been with him at the 
park. 

The girl was named by fam- 
ily friends last night as Tracy 


Patterson of Hemsworth. The 
first man who tried to rescue 
her was believed to be aged 51 
and from Wakefield. 

Chief Inspector Michael 
Devlin of West Yorkshire 
police said the victims were 
found in 10-foot deep murky 
water. 

He said he had recom- 
mended both men for awards. 
"They may both have given 
their lives to try to save that 
of a young girl," 
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Soundbite turns 
into long lunch 



Derek Brown 


S AMIRA KHALIL 2ms not 
mastered the art of the 
soundbite. When she 
speaks, the quotes come out 
more like a three-course meal 
Which, on reflection, may be 
appropriate, because she has 
almost certainly bitten off 
more than she can chew. 

The redoubtable Mrs Khalil, 
aged 72, is runningfor presi- 
dent. She wants to head the 
new, democratically elected, 
self-rule Palestinian council. 
To do that, she will have to beat 
Abu Ammar. the only other 
candidate, the father of his 
people: Yasser Arafat. 

“I am not standing against 
him,” she explained yester- 
day. “Abu Ammar is the presi- 
dent of the PLO [Palestine Lib- 
eration Organisation!. The 
election is not for the PLO 
post If I am successful 1 will 
be like his prime minister, so 
we will work together." 

When asked why exactly 
she is standing, she says: 
“Everybody asks the same 
thing. 1 don't know why they 
are so surprised by this. 

Every country has elections, ■ 
and the Palestinian Authority 
gave us a book with the elec- 
tion rules, ft said that every- 
body, woman orman, can run 
forelection." 

The January 23 election for 
president and for a new legis- 
lative council of up to 89 mem- 
bers is part of the Israel-PLO 
peace accords known locally 
as Oslo One and Oslo Two. 

Mrs Khalil does not approve 
of the Oslos. as her manifesto 
makes clear “The Oslo ac- 
cords do not fulfil the mini- 
mum just and basic demands 
of our people that conform 
with United Nations' resolu- 
tions. foremost among which 
is the full, unconditional with- 
drawal from our land. On the 
contrary. Israel is expanding 
and building more settlements 
over Arab land, confiscating 
thousands of dunums (about a 
fifth of a hectare! outnumber- 
ing what was confiscated be- 
fore the accords, besides up- 
rooting trees that people 
depend upon. After the ac- 
cords. people live in separate 
cantons, surrounded by 
bypasses." 

Her language is a reflection 
of a doughty character who 
may give the PLO leader a 


First night 


Classic clowning 
for tinsel time 


Robin Thomber 

Animal Crackers 
Manchester 

H ERE IS the best antidote 
to tinsel you could hope 
to find. The Royal Ex- 
change's intellectual preten- 
sions are so hyped that the 
company sometimes seems 
uncomfortable letting its hair 
down. This time they've got it 
right I haven't laughed so un- 
controllably for a long time. 

Animal Crackers claims to 
be a stage version of the Marx 
Brothers’ film, satirising pre- 
war New York high society. 
But as it contains a spoof RJ- 
verdance I suspect there are 
elements to this show, direc- 
ted by Gregory Hersov 
and Emil Wolk, that weren’t 
in the original. 

Ben Keaton gives a glorious 
impersonation of Groucho, 
catching his deadpan delivery 
of pomposity-puncturing one- 
liners. On the first night this 
included wicked ad-libbing 
when James Smith (playing 
the pretentious financier and 
art fhncierj fumbled his lines. 
That sort of spontaneity is 
what Christmas shows are (or 
should be) about 
What stole the showfor me 
was Toby Sedgwick's sublime 
mime as fee Profeasor — clas- 
sical, mute clowning at the in- 
ternational level of a Char lie 

Cairolli or Marcel Marceau. 

With his expressively rub- 
ber fece. poacber’s-pocket coat 


and cartoon-strip movement, 
his was timeless physical 
comedy at its very best — con- 
summate commcdla delTorte. 
Here is the source of all the 
best comedy of our generation, 
from the morbidity of Han- 
cock to the surrealism of the 
Goons and Mr Bean. 

In any other company 
Joseph Alessi’s Italians te musi- 
cian would have been outstand- 
ing. But here the quality runs 
right through from the roman- 
tic duo (Sarah Redmond as op- 
eratic ingenue, Rhashan Stone 
as her lover) to fixe chorus 
troupe “of a thousand dis- 
guises” (especially Miltos Yero- 
lemou's myriad incarnations). 

Beautifully designed by 
, David Short and lit by Vince 
Herbert, the show combines 
this company’s gift for elegant 
I classics with Emil Wolk's 
unique, outrageously gro- 
tesque physical humour — 
and here they had exactly the 
, right vehicle (compared with 
last year's Charley’s Aunt, in 
which there was a mismatch 
of style and material). 

The irony and dry wit will 
! appeal to the younger audi- 
ences the Royal Exchange is at 
last reaching, but there’s 
something here for everyone 

and the sheer theatrical skill 
is overwhelming — approach- 
ing a justification for the com- 
pany’s claim to be the national | 
theatre of the north. 

At the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change (0161 833 9833) until 
February 3. 


More parents ‘denied choice 
of school’ for their children 


ponald MacLeod 


INCREASING numbers. 

I parents are being denied 
their choice of school — a key 
promise In the Government s 

education policy — 
to figures from the Depart- 
ment for Education and 

“SfiftSfcr of appeals by 
parents against a decision not 


to admit their child to a 
school had more than doubled 
over the past five years, said 
Stephen Byers. Labour educa- 
tion spokesman, yesterday. 

Nearly 19,000 parents had 
appeals rejected in 1993/94 
compared to 8,600 in 1990. Hie 
figures do not include grant 
maintained schools. 

Mr Byers said more than 
173.000 parents had been 
I forced Into making appeals. 
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i rare run for his money. For 30 
years, she has been an indefat- 
igable campaigner for human 

rights, women's welfare, eco- 
| noraic self-help, the family 
and the Palestinian national 
cause. The tiny self-help 
1 organisation she fo unded In 
! 1965 has grown into a web of 
I workshops, and welfare and 
frainingcentreswhichhas 
supported more than 30,000 
i women. 

Mrs Khalil’s office in El 
Bireh is a hive of activity. Part 
of it isalsoainuseum of every- 
day Palestinian life: a style of 
living strained to breaking 
point by 28 years of occupation. 

Her campaign biograp h y 
drives home fiie message. Her 
dead husband, Salameh Kha- 
lil, is buried in El Bireh be- 
i cause permission was refused 
for a burial in his home of 
Taiyibe, inside Israel. Two of 
her four sons have served time 
in Israeli jails; a third was de- 
tained in Jordan for three 
years. All four, and a daugh- 
ter, live outside Palestine, de- 
nied permission to return. 

Mrs Khalil herself has been 
detained without trial six 
times, and was restricted to El 
BirSh for 2vi years. She was 
denied permission to travel to' 
see her children for 10 years, 
until 1992. 

The new freedom under self- 
rule does not impress the 
woman who would be presi- 
dent “We are raising the flag 
of Palestine, which makes me 
very happy; the Israeli sol- 
diers are leaving, and that is 
also good. But when I see the 
land they are taking, and the 
checkpoints everywhere, that 
is bad.” 

Mrs Khalil takes the decep- 
tively simple line that the PLO 
offered to recognise Israel In 
1988 in return tor an indepen- 
dent state in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. Instead, 
they have settled for a dog’s 
dinner of a power-sharing for- 
mula which gives the Pales- 
tinians self-rule in the cities, a 
measure of autonomy in the 
villages, and no influence at 
all in the 70 per cent of the 
West Bank still occupied. 

Abu Ammar will almost cer- 
tainly win handsomely in the 
presidential poll, and have a 
huge majority in the council. 

Equally certainly, most of 
the 2 million Palestinians hav- 
ing their first tentative brush 
with democracy agree with 
Mrs Khalil’s passionate' call 
for real sovereignty. 

Mr Arafat's aides say he is 
delighted to be feeing an oppo- 
nent. and does not want to be 
another despot with a 99.9 per 
cent mandate. Which is proba- 
bly as well — Mrs Khalil 
needed 5.000 signatures to 
back her nomination, and she 
secured 7.000 In four days. 
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Amstrad founder Alan Sugar, who failed to find new products after the British computer sales boom ended photogha 

Bitter nineties pill for Sugar 
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I Essex man spotted 
| gap in computers 
1 market, then failed 
to upgrade. Roger 
Coweon decline of 
1980s phenomenon 


The long hangover 


Amstrad stock market value, £m 


T HE electronics firm 
Amstrad, which yes- 
terday saw the depar- 
ture of chief executive 
David Rogers after failing to 
revive sales cf the company's 
traditional products, binged 
I on the 1980s consumer boom 
jbut has spent the past five 
I years attempting to recover 
I from the hangover. 

I Its founder Alan Sugar, 

| who still owns a third of the 
company, spotted a gap in the 
1 market for cheap but profes- 
i sional home computers, and 
milked it for all it was worth. 
But he was unable to build 
his company into a world 
player, or to find other prod- 
ucts to take over once com- 
puter sales tailed off. 

Now Amstrad is restricted 
to playing around the edges of 
the consumer electronics in- 
dustry, shrinking its tradi- 
tional business and relying 
on acquisitions and selling 
products such as a £199 fe- 
male beauty device marketed 
with the aid of Julia Carling. 

Fbr a while in the 1980s. 
Amstrad and its high street 
partner Dixons couldn't sell 
computers fast enough. Then 
consumers ran out of money, 
and the makers ran out of 
ideas for electronic goodies 
which would tempt them in 
the kind of numbers which 
home computers once had. 

Mr Sugar, the Dagenham 
boy now probably more fam- 
ous for chairing Tottenham 
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Hotspur football club than for 
introducing computers into 
the homes of millions of Brit- 
ons. is a classic self-made 
businessman. He Is intolerant 
of everybody from colleagues 
to journalists and financial 
advisers, and is not normally 
shy about airing his views (al- 
though he was away ( 
yesterday). 

He began In business in the 
1960s, selling bits and pieces i 
for hi-fi machines and import- 
ing car radios, and launched ! 
his company on the stock j 
market in 1980. when annual 
profits had reached £J 
million. 

The market trader’s skill at 
giving people what they 
wanted at prices which they 
hadn’t thought possible came 
into its own in the 1980s. Am- 
strad sat out the first boom in 
home computers, but later 
capitalised on it by picking up 
Clive Sinclair’s games com- 
puter business for a song In 

1986. 

It had already become a 
household world in the kind 
of houses where essays, dis- 
sertations or the odd article 


had to be typed. The PCW ] 
word processor, which sold 
more than 800,000 units in its 
first year, was priced lower i 
than a decent electronic type - 1 
writer. It introduced a gen- 
eration of scribblers to com- 
puters, and is still in use in 
many homes which have not 
succumbed to the lure of 
faster, smarter, Internet-com- 
patible machines. 

The success of the PCW was 
quickly followed by the 
launch of a real computer. 
This could do more than word 
processing and was similar to 
the IBM industry standard 
product, but at a minimum 
£399 cost — as little as a quar- 
ter of the serious competition. 

The PC 1512. launched in 
the autumn of 1986, was the 
pinnacle of Mr Sugar's mar- 
keting achievements. 

This machine and its Imme- 
diate successors rocketed Am- 
strad to the top of the home 
computer ratings and made it 
the darling of the City, even 
allowing the company to in- 
crease its value after the 
stock market crash in 1987. 
Sales reached £625,000 in 1988. 


David Rogers . . . failed to 
revive Amstrad fortunes 

and profits were about a quar- 
ter of that, empahasising that 
Amstrad has never been 
much more than a trading 
company, despite a factory in 
Shoeburyness, Essex. 

Mr Sugar was never able to 
repeat his success in Britain's 
homes either in businesses or 
elsewhere in the world, nor 
has he been able to cope with 
the change in the computer 
market. 

An international sales net- 
work was established in the 
late 1980s, but has since been 
largely dismantled. 

Amstrad did make money 
from satellite TV. selling 
huge numbers of Sky satellite 
dishes at a time when Mr 
Sugar purchased a Premier 
League football club just as 
Sky was preparing to poach 
Premier League football from 
BBC and ITV. But dish sales 
never threatened to match 
sales of computers. 

The past few years have 
seen continued scaling back 
of the traditional operations 
and a desperate search for 
something to replace them. 
The recession dampened the 


market but the market has 
also changed. 

The price of mass market 
electronic products no longer 
supports the kind of national 
TV advertising campaign 
which used to shift Amstrad 
products off the shelves at 
Dixons, and the kind of profit 
margins Dixons needs to stay 
in business. The emphasis 
has switched to the software 
which computers run. rather 
than the computers 
themselves. 

Recognising the limited 
possibilities, and motivated 
by his long-held contempt for 
the City, in 1992 Mr Sugar de- 
cided to buy back his com- 
pany and wave goodbye to the 
stock market 

But the 30p a share offer 
was not enough to tempt 
shareholders, who told their 
chairman to get on with 
reviving the company. 

He has done that by buying 
Dancali, Vigien and several 
other electronics companies. 
Under pressure from finan- 
cial institutions be has also 
allowed two non-executive di- 
rectors on to his board, and 
eventually appointed a chief 
executive to dilute his own in- 
fluence and to professionalise 
the management 

That episode has now come 
to an end. but Mr Sugar 
remains as a vigorous chair- , 
man and a potent reminder of 
the fickleness of consumer ! 
markets. 



Fishing police await Spaniards 


Paid Brown 

Environment Correspondent 

F isheries protection 
vessels and helicopters 
were moving into posi- 
tion yesterday to police the 
armada of Spanish vessels 
which will be allowed to fish 
I Irish waters for the first time 
j from January l. 

! At the same time Tony 
Baldry, the Fisheries Minis- 

I ter, announced the setting up 
of a new body charged with 
investigating ways of safe- 
guarding dwindling fish 
i stocks. 

, The minister confessed he 
was shocked in November 
during a day out on a beam 
trawler when he helped sea- 
men throw away monkfish 
worth £30 each at market. 
They had been netted as a by- 
catch but bad to be thrown 
back into the sea dead be- 
cause the European Union 
quota had already been 
reached and it would be ille- 
gal to land them. 

Mr Baldry is visiting the 
fisheries protection vessel 
HMS Lind isfame in Ports- 
mouth on New Year’s Eve, 
when he will assure West 
Country fishermen that the 
Spanish fleet will be properly 
policed. 

Pears of a fish war as a 
result of resentment from 
Cornish trawlennen of the 
Spanish admission to the so- 
called Irish box were being 
played down by the Ministry 
of Agriculture yesterday, but 


Spanish access 


I Up to 40 
Spanish vessels 
1 to be allowed at any one 
| time. Span wanted unlimited 
access lor more than 200 
1 sbps. 






Spanish il 
fishermen excluded. 
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Spanish 

fishermen excluded. 


the arrival of the Spanish will 
be carefully monitored. 

Each week 40 Spanish ves- 
sels will be allowed to enter 
the Irish box. The names of 
all of them will have to be pro- 
vided in advance to the Brit- 
ish government. Protection 
vessels and helicopters would 
keep a close eye on their ac- 
tivities and any not on the list 
would be arrested, the minis- 
try said. 
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Officials emphasised that 
the admission of the Spanish 
fleet to the Irish box did not 
mean their quotas had been 
been increased. "If they catch 
them in the Irish box it means 
they cannot catch them 
elsewhere.” 

The thorny issues of felling 
quotas, dwindling fish stocks 
and how to avoid the waste of 
throwing dead fish back into 
the sea will be tackled by a 


committee to be set up next 
month. The Fisheries Conser- 
vation Group — drawn from 
scientists, the Sea Fish Indus- 
tries Authority, and working 
fishermen — will aim to sug- 
gest ways of helping the in- 
dustry to the European Com- 
mission in time for tiie fixing 
of next year’s quotas. 

Among ideas on the provi- 
sional agenda for the first 
meeting is the setting aside of 
conservation zones where no 
fishing will be allowed, and 
use of nets with large mesh so 
all but the largest fish escape. 

The commission has wel- 
comed the setting up of the 
committee because it is pain- 
fully aware that politicians 
repeatedly fix catch quotas 
higher than scientists recom- 
mend. Stocks have fallen to a 
historically low level and 
some species are expected to 
become commercially extinct 
— so scarce it will be not 
worth setting sail to try and 
catch any. 

Mr Baldry said: “My trip 
fishing off Plymouth on a 
beam trawler was a valuable 
lesson. No amount of Official 
briefing could have prepared 
me for the experience of hav- 
ing to thrown back into the 
sea — dead — valuable monk- 
fish. I was persuaded of the 
need for a fresh look at fee 
ideas being put forward by 
both fishermen and scientists 
on technical conservation 
measures. 

“Fishermen must contrib- 
ute to this process of finding 
solutions. It is their future.” 



sixth 

killing’ 


David Sharrock 
Irel and Correspondent 

T HE IRA was blamed yes- 
terday for the latest 
murder of a petty crimi- 
nal in Belfast - the sixth 
since April. 

police believe the killing of 
Martin McCrary, aged 30, at 
his home in the republican 
Turf Lodge area of west Bel- 
fast is linked to a shooting 
campaign which has left five 
other men, some of whom 
were suspected drug dealers, 
dead. The local MP said it was 

widely known feat fee IRA 
was responsible. 

Mr McCrory was hit by a 
shotgun blast 3t his home on 
Wednesday evening. His 
three-year-old son. who was 
sittin g beside him at fee time, 
was injured in the band when 
the gunman shot through a 
window into the living room. 
His girlfriend and another 
son, aged eight, were unhurt 
The dead was a known 
burglar and joyrider, but his 
involvement in drugs was 
small-time, according to secu- 
rity sources. 

“This killing is connected 
to most if not all, of the other 
murders and there is no 
doubt the IRA is involved.” 

It is understood that Mr 
McCrory had been the victim 
of a previous so-called pun- 
ishment attack. 

In the first of the killings 
Mickey “Moneybags” Moo- 
ney was shot in a city centre 
bar last April Another man 
was gunned down outside a 
Catholic church in West Bel- 
fast and over the past four 
weeks four more have died. 

Superintendent lan Wil- 
liamson, the RI3C commander 
in west Belfast described the 
killing as "fee antithesis of 
justice”. He added: “It has 
everything to do with para- 
military organisations seek- 
ing desperately to try and 
maintain power and control 
over what they perceive to be 
their community, to do so 
through intimidation and 
very extreme violence and 
now, of course, murder. 

“Inquiries are at a very 
early stage in relation to this 
incident but J think it fair to 
state that the local people 
clearly believe it was Provi- 
sional ERA.” he told Radio 4’s 
The World At One. '* 

Joe Hendron, SDLP MP for 
West Belfast, said: “I think 
the very dogs in the street 
know it’s the IRA that are 
doing this. There are prob- 
lems with drugs, there are 
hoods, all sorts of problems, 
but fee IRA have no right to 
go out and kill these people. 

"I don't see this is as a 
breach of the ceasefire, which 
was to do wife the security 
forces and the IRA.” 

Last night a group calling 
itself Direct Action Against 
Drugs — believed to be a 
cover name for the IRA — 
said it was responsible for Mr 
McCrory’s killing. The 
organisation used a recog- 
nised password in a call to a 
radio station. . It previously 
claimed responsibility for one 
of the other five murders. 
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Carey tries 
to end feud 
at Lincoln 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


A LAST-DITCH attempt 
to heal a long-run- 
ning feud at Lincoln 
cathedra] has been 
launched by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Two personal representa- 
tives of Dr George Carey, his 
appointments secretary. Hec- 
tor McLean, due for retire- 
ment, and his successor. Tony 
Sadler, briefed the arch- 
bishop after a two-day visit 
taking soundings among the 
bitterly divided clerical staff. 

"At the moment, the arch- 
bishop is just gathering infor- 
mation. He is very con- 
cerned,” said Lesley Perry, 
the archbishop’s spokes- 
woman. The representatives 
are ‘to produce a confidential 
report which Dr Carey will 
consider early in the new 
year. 

The archbishop's interven- 
tion is in direct response to a 
call for help last month from 
the Bishop of Lincoln, the Rt 
Rev Robert Hardy, who ad- 
mitted his own attempts to 
mediate at the cathedral had 
failed and that he could “not 
ignore the evidence of feel- 
ings of discontent, fear and 
even intimidation among the 
staff”. 

Large numbers of the con- 
gregation were “totally alien- 
ated” and were staying away 
from services, he added. 
Bishop Hardy even offered 
his own resignation if it 
would pave the way for a 
solution. 

The bitter wrangling which 
ha< characterised one cf Eng- 
land’s most beautiful cathe- 
drals since the late 1980s has 
intensified since the summer 
when the Dean, the Very Rev- 
erend Brandon Jackson, was 
cleared of sexual misconduct 
with a former verger, Verity 


Freestone, in a church consis- 
tory court hearing. 

Dean Jackson accused the 
bishop and his colleagues of 
plotting his downfall and ar- 
ranging a "public crucifix- 
ion” for him in the hum ilia- 
tion of the trial. 

At a stormy meeting last 

month, cathedral staff passed 
a vote of no confidence in the 
dean, complaining of his 
“abrasive" style of manage- 
ment and saying that they 
feared for their jobs. One of 
the sub-deans, Rex Davies, 
made an aggressive personal 
attack on the dean. 

The dean and the cathedral 
may face a fresh ordeal if Ms 
Freestone's allegations of un- 
fair dismissal and sexual 
harassment come before an 
industrial tribunal. 

It is the second time the 
archbishop has attempted to 
heal the rift 

During the s umm er he met 
Bishop Hardy and Dean Jack- 
son In private, following the 
trial when the dean had 
refused the bishop's gesture 
of reconciliation, and man- 
aged to persuade them to 
speak to each other. 

“He was there for them 
both to talk to as a spiritual 
companion on a confidential 
basis,” said Ms Ferry. 

But the Church's hands are 
effectively tied. Not even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
has the power to sack a dean 
unless he has committed a 
crime and it is feared that Dr 
Carey will he unable to ease 
the situation. Bishop Hardy 
has already urged the dean to 
resign, with no effect 

The only method of forcible 
removal is under a church 
regulation designed to deal 
with cases of physical and 
mental instability in which 
the cathedral chapter holds a 
type of trial collecting evi- 
dence. The dean would be en- 
titled to present his own case. 


Lumiere reels recreate a flicker of history 


Church and aid groups stir 
row over asylum plight 


Just 33 people paid to watch the first ever 
public cinema show. But scepticism was 
short-lived, writes Paul Webster in Paris 



is the script for 
the mother and 
father of all happy 
endings. Two young, 
provincial men invent an 
apparatus which, in their 
iescription, “captures, 
hrough a series of instant 
ihotographic prints, all 
movements within a given 
:ime, reproduces these 
novements life-size and 
arojects the images on a 
screen in front of a roomful 
if people". 

Only Papa Antoine thinks 
:he invention can make 
noney, so he hires a disused 
>asement billiard hall 
sailed le Salon Indien, 
lands out hundreds of leaf- 
ets and waits for the 
xowds to turn up to watch 
he first paying demonstra- 
ion of Le Crnematographe. 
holy 33 people pay the one 
ranc.to enter, and the dis- 
played cashier moans: “The 
lung's dead already.” 


And then comes, the 
happy ending, as Thierry 
Frdmeaux, the director of 
the Lyon-based Lumiere In- 
stitute. explained yesterday 
in the same basement in a 
Paris hotel where public 
picture-going began on De- 
cember 28. 1895. 

“What happened next 
was extraordinary. News 
spread like wildfire and, 
for the rest of the year, 
1,500 to 2,000 people a day 
turned up at the Salon 
Indien to watch the 10 
short films made by Au- 
guste and Louis Lumiere. 
There isn't a movie house 
in. Paris today which 
wouldn't be breaking out 
champagne with entry 1 fig- 
ures like that” 

Because yesterday was 
Lumiere Day to the City of 
Light, the first cinema pro- 
gramme was recreated 
among a plethora of com- 
memorations, including fixe 


showing on a giant open-air 
screen of 40 short films by 
the world’s best known di- 
rectors using the Lnmidre 
brothers’ first camera. 

But for atmosphere and 
astonis hm ent nothing beat 
the 10 minutes spent at the 
Salon Indien, even if the 
original, marching back- 
ground music had given 
way to erudite 
commentary. 

No newspaper recorded 
the opening of the first pic- 
ture show, and no critic 
was there to write a review, 
but even today yon could 
not get a better franc's 
worth — the symbolic entry 
price charged to a surpris- 
ingly meagre public for 
yesterday’s event. 

Fabrice Calzettoni, the 
Lumibre Institute’s 
lecturer, took the place of 
the '“bonimemeur” who in- 
troduced the show 100 
years ago. 

“You’ve got all the mak- 
ings of the basics of modern 
rinpina to these films, and 
I'm not just talking about 
the jokes and direction, ” he 
said. “There's commercial 
comedy and tragedy as 


well. Everybody remem- 
bers Louis Lumifere saying 
that now he'd invented cin- 
ema he didn't know what to 
do with it — but he wasn't 
the only one with little 
faith. The billiard-hall 
owner turned down an 
offer of 33 per cent of ad- 
mission fees and rented ont 
the place for a risk-free 30 
francs a day.” 

With the franc worth 50 
times more than it is now, 
fixe hall's owner ended up 
out of pocket by the equiva- 
lent of several hundred 
thousand pounds by the 
end of the year while the 
Lumieres, already rich, 
bathed in box office takings 
that Steven Spielberg 
would envy. And even the 
most cocky Hollywood 
golden boy would be 
amazed by the quality of 
the 10 original movie 
greats — starting with 
knocking-off time at the 
Lumi&re factory and con- 
cluding with a party at the 
family’s private beach. 

Restored by the Lumiere 
Institute and projected at 
their original speed, the 
black and white films were 


G7 plan talks to avert slowdown 


Weak dollar key to economic 
growth slip expected in 1 996 


Atax Bnanmer 

Financial Editor 


LANCE minis ters from 
ie seven leading todus- 
rial countries have 
led a meeting in Paris 
onth in an effort to com- 
stowdpwn in the global 
ay predicted for 1996. . . 
rth in several of the 
industrial economies, 
tag Britain, is now ex- 
to falter in file early 
* next year despite De- 
r interest rate cuts in 
, Germany and Britain, 
forecasters; including 
ris-based OECD, expect 
wdown seen in the lat- 
f of the last year to feed 
h to 1996. although a 
, is hoped for in the 
half of the year, 
mg the difficulties 
will be discussed by fi- 
m mis ters from the G7 
ries — the United 
, Japan, Germany, 


France, Britain. Italy. and 
Canada — is the misalign- 
ment of exchange rates which 
has contributed to the weak- 
ness of the German and Japa- 
nese economies. 

The meeting at theBercy of- 
fices of the .finance ministry 
in Paris on January 20- will 
follow up the unfinished busi- 
ness of the September gather- 
ing in Washington where offi- 
cials expressed their 
unhappiness with the weak- 
ness of the dollar. 

The mana gin g director of 
the International Monetary 
Fund, Michel Camdessus, has 
urged the G7 to take further 
steps to bolster the value of 
the dollar in relation to the 
German mark and the yen. In 
a recently distributed speech 

he argued forcefully that a 
farther realignment of cur- 
rencies is necessary given 
that “activity has been slow- 
ing in Germany and an overly 
strong mark may impe de Ger- 
man export growth.” Ger- 


many’s main industrial 
bodies have warned this week 
that unless. Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's government pro- 
vides new incentives to indus- 
try — including lower taxes 
— there is a risk of rising un- 
employment in 1996. with as 
many as 90,000 jobs vanishing 
in construction alone. Latest 
forecasts inside Germany sug- 
gest that growth could taper 
to 1 .75 per cent next year from 
a less than exciting 2 per cent 
growth rate to 1995. 

The IMF's manag in g direc- 
tor also has noted that the 
Japanese economy “is lag- 
ging” as a result of the high 
value of the yen. However, a 
rise to Japanese industrial 
output to the October to No- 
vember period, of 1.3 per cent 
together with higher share 
prices to Japan has raised 
some expectations that Japan 
may soon start to emerge 
from its long period of 
stagnation. 

Among the mam obstacles 
to a stronger dollar is the roll- 
ing dispute between the 
White House and Congress 
over the US budget, with the 
dollar, fixe prices of US gov- 


ernment stocks and share 
prices falling ahead of the 
Christmas break. Deadlock 
over fixe budget has again 
closed down the federal gov- 
ernment to W ashington and 
high-level talks are expected 
today to an attempt to deal 
with the problem. - 

In the UK there is wide- 
spread scepticism as to 
whether the Chancellor Ken- 
neth Clarke can meet his 3 
per cent growth forecast for 
1996, despite the quarter point 
reduction in base rates to 65 
par cent to mid-December. 
The OECD predicts that with- 
out further stimulation UK 
growth will slip to 2.4 per cent 
to 1996. before picking up 
again tn 1997. 

Mr Clarke can be expected 
to use the G7 meeting to ad- 
vance Britain’s efforts to as- 
sist the world's poorest 
countries in reducing the 
weight of debt He has become 
the strongest advocate of IMF 
gold sales to assist those poor 
countries which have diffi- 
culty meeting payments on 
the debts to the IMF. 


City Notebook, page 11 


state is an obstacle to any simple encapsulation. The 
label of being a mere “muck merchant”, for instance, 
now seems laughably inappropriate to someone who 
owns the TLS, produces the Home Alone movies, publishes 

Pay Weldon and is zipping along the info-highway. 

Ppi jew civ® 8 s stonr 



crystal clear, smooth and 
perfectly framed. The cen- 
trepiece, Le Jardinier, was 
the first rehearsed and 
staged piece of slapdash in 
cinema history. 

“I’ve been watching 
Chaplins and Keatons for 
years and the quality of 
these reels, from a techni- 
cal point of view, seems far 
superior — an absolute rev- 


elation.’* said Christian 
Zimmerman, a film buff 
who had laughed his way 
through the 40 seconds of 
antics in La Saut a la Cou- 
verture: the blanket jump. 
“The way these people 
move so naturally shows 
that they really did live on 
our planet and weren’t 
jerky robots from another 
world.” 


continued from page 1 
be enough to go round. The 
church will be just patching 
up the problem." 

Nick Hardwick, chief exec- 
utive of the Refugee Council 
pointed out that a few hun- 
dred people sleeping rough 
caused political damage, and 
warned of much more: “Even 
with the best will, the 
churches won't be able to pro- 
vide what’s required in the 


time possibly available. We 
will see hundreds, maybe 
thousands on the streets go- 
ing hungry. There will be 
sights in the centre of London 
that we more usually asso- 
ciate with a third world 
disaster. 

“Urgent humanitarian 
action is essential so that 
those on the streets have the 
means of survival. It's appall- 
ing we have to do this." 









Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy. 
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Cold claims 9 lives % Shetland Islands worse affected • Elderly wait to see if they qualify for weather payments 



Temperatures set 
to fall to -24C as 
freeze worsens 


Erlend douaton 
amt Gary Yotatge 
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A replica of Sir Francis Drake's Golden Hind ice-bound in Manchester docks after the 
Ship Canal froze over photograph- don mcphee 


i big freeze, which has 
claimed at least nine 
lives so far, will get 
worse in the next few days 
with tempera tores failing 
to -24C overnight in some 
places, forecasters say. 

A homeless man found dead 
in the street In Bathgate, Scot- 
land, was one of the latest vic- 
tims. John Morphy. 54. was 
found in a narrow passage be- 
tween two buildings early on 
Wednesday morning, said Lo- 
thian and Borders police. 

The worst affected place 
was the Shetland Islands, 
where provisions for snow- 
bound communities were de- 
livered yesterday. Emergency 
road, crews, struggled to keep 
pace with further blizzards 
and the council, which de- 
clared a state of emergency on 
Boxing Day, will decide this 
morning whether to ask for 
military assistance. 

A convoy of tractors and 
four-wheel drive vehicles 
slithered out of Lerwick at 
midday with supplies of food 
and fbeL Scottish formers’ 
leaders warned of a feeding 
crisis if foe foe arctic condi- 
tions did not relent soon. 

The west side of the main 
Shetland Island remained cut 
off last night, with many 
roads still too treacherous for 
conventional vehicles. The 
coastguard helicopter trans- 
ferred two hypothermia cases 
and a pregnant woman toi the 
hospital in Lerwick. 

British Airways chartered 
a ferry from operators Caledo- 
nian MacBrayne to carry 100 
passengers to foe Scottish 
mainland after their flight 
was unable to take off from 


Stornoway on the island of 
Lewis. ’Hie ferry took the pas- 
sengers from Stornoway to 
Ullapool, and they travelled 
on to Glasgow by coach. 

Freezing fog and sub-zero 
temperatures continued to 
disrupt many parts of Eng- 
land and Wales and almost all 
of mainland Scotland. In 
Edinburgh, police reported 
record numbers of calls for 
help with burst pipes. 

Officers at one police 
station appealed for plumbers 
who could work in the area to 
contact the station. 

Throughout the country el- 
derly people waited to hear 
whether they would qualify 
for cold weather payments 
while the Benefits Agency 
awaited the latest readings 
from the weathermen. 

A spokesman for the Lon- 
don Wfeather Centre said; “Al- 
though It Is only now snowing 
In the far north, temperatures 
will continue to fell in the 
next day or so. Temperatures 
will struggle to get above 
freezing today and tomorrow 
and North Wales, foe East 
Midlands and hilly, open 
areas may experience heavy 
snow drifts on Saturday.' 1 

Police and the AA urged 
people not to travel unless it 
was essential. 

The huge road tankering 
operation which has staved 
off drought in the Yorkshire 
Pennines for almost two 
months was suspended last 
night, after Christmas rain 
and snow sent most reservoir 
levels to over 20 per cent 

A run from East Yorkshire 
to Huddersfield wiu continue 
to help Scammonden reser- 
voir, one of the largest in the 
region, which has risen by 4 
per cent but is still only 18 per 
cent frill. 



conditions 




1 London, Southeast. East Anglia 


Cambridgeshire suffered the worst with freezing fog 
cutting visfeffly in places to less than 50 feet. The Mil 
at Stansted was worst hit by the treacherous corkffiions 
but this should change as the weather gradually 
improves. Parts of Kent ware badly hit by the cold and 
many country roads ware covered wffii fee. The A32 
was shut at Alton in Hampsrtre after a serious Occident 
but it was expected to reopen fast night The M25. 
which on Wednesday had jams worse than in a normal 
rush-hour, was quieter yesterday and is expected to be 
fine today. 


2 Central England 


The weather is inkier today but there wSl stS be 
problems in the morning with freezing fog and black Ice. 
The volume of traffic in city centres, especially 
Birmingham, has been much larger than expected and 
wtfi continue to cause widespread delays. The MS and 
the M6 both saw heavy traffic as people drove bar* 
from their Christmas breaks. 


3 Scotland 


Black ice and rutted snowgfvtag drivers problems on 
many main roads. Grampian area worst affected for 
closures with the B974 (Banchory to Fettercaini), A939 
{Gorgarff to BallStei), A941 (Dufftown to Rhyrte) and 
B978 (Crathie to Gairnshiel) aO blocked by drifting 
snow. The AS21 Abertoyta to CaDendarrpad " 
dosed off at Duke’s Pass because of ico. 


4 Wales and west of England 


Without snow, major routes in the region are 
expected to be largely unaffected by the weather, 
thanks to the work of grilling lorries. But motorists are 
being warned to take extra care on untreated minor 
roads, where water run-off from fields could leave 
treacherous toy patches after another night of sub-zero 
temperature. Six mlla tan-backs .were reported on the 
M4 In Gwent yesterday after the Introduction of a " 
contra-flow system- between Junctions 25 and 26 on 
Boxbig Day. Forecasters were predicting another very 
cold day in south Wales and south-western counties of 
England, where the temperature was expected to drop 
to about -5C overnight Today » Bkely to be generafiy 
dry with the possibility of some snow canting into south 
Wafas from the south-west towards night-time. 
Temperature in south-west England wffl feet bitterly cokt 
in a sharp easterly wind. 


5 Northern Ireland 


Many roads remain treacherous with snow and black 
Ice effecting all areas o I Northern Ireland after 
another night of temperatures 
as low as -IOC. 

Police advise motorists to use their cars 
only when absolutely necessary this weekend, 
as more falls of snow are forecast. 


6 Northern England 


Snow swept Wand from the North Sea coast in . . 
Yorkshire and Teesskle last right blocking roads round 
Scarborough and Whitby for the thkd.ttne tins week. 
Temperatures plummeted throughout Northern Engfcmd 
after a dear but exceptionally cold day which saw 
temperatures almost evatywhars reman Wow zero. 

Today's driving hazards In the region wfll be the same 
as yesterday"*! - freezing fog on motorways bo$ fast 

aid West of tha Pennines and erfanskre Week ice on 

minor, ungritted roads. Snow is not Italy to cause 
rericwsproWw™ except in 

between Bridfington and Whitby. The AA said that rate ■ 
further intend were being deared and roads were .. 
expected to be tree this morning. 

PoUca and motoring organisations warned motorists 
not to travel today unless they have. to. Raiways in the 

region advised pessengara to check on traina before 

tearing home, with ice affecting stgntefing and points. 



Tories hedge bets over early election 


Labour claims Tories on last legs 
as Heseltine oils ‘fighting machine’ 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T ORY leaders sent out 
mixed signals to the 
party faithful yester- 
day. The chairman, 
Brian Mawhinney. put them 
on election alert for 1996 only 
for Michael Heseltine to pre- 
dict that a general election 
would be delayed until foe 
following year. 

Labour also seized on the 
Deputy Prime Minister's 
remarks that the Tories 
.would “increasingly become 
a fighting machine as opposed 


to a government administer- 
ing foe country'’. 

As Mr Heseltine indicated 
that John Major would wait 
until 1997 to allow time for a 
rise in living standards to 
feed through before going to 
the country. John Prescott 
claimed that the Government 
was on its last legs. 

Labour's deputy leader said 
Mr Heseltine's comments 
were an admission that the 
Major administration was 
"no longer interested in gov- 
erning foe country in the 
national interest”. . 

Mr Prescott added: "While 
Dr Mawhinney and Mr Hesel- 


Pioneering heart 
treatment saves 
meningitis girl 


Chris Rfitull 

Medical Correspondent 


A BABY girl with menin- 
gitis-linked blood poi- 
soning who suffered 
leart failure as a complica- 
tion of foe illness is recover- 
ing, thanks to innovative 
reatment using a procedure 
normally reserved for heart 
ittack victims, doctors said 
yesterday. Kayleigh Row, 
iged 16 months, was admitted 
o her local hospital in Farn- 
jorough, Hampshire, on De- 
ember 10 with meningococ- 
cal septicaemia, but due to 
he severity of her condition 
vas later transferred to the 
taediatric intensive care unit 
it Guy’s and St Thomas's hos- 
iltaL London. 

Michael Marsh, consultant 
n paediatric intensive care, 
aid yesterday: “When Kay- 
eigh arrived at Guy’s she was 
uttering from severe shock 
nd her heart was failing. Her 
irognosis was extremely poor 
- she had had two cardiac 
rrests and even with maxi- 
aal conventional intensive 
are she almost certainly 
rould have died." 

The doctors decided to at- 
smpt a technique used on 
dult heart attack patients to 
ry to stabilise her. 

Ian Murdoch, director of 
aediatric intensive care, ex- 
iginod: "We decided to treat 
er with extra corporeal 
lembrane oxygenation 
5CMO) — a well established 
jerapy for cardiac or respi- 
atory failure, but a pioneer- 
og treatment for meningo- 
rccal septicaemia. After two 
ays on ECMO, Kayleigh’s 
addition stabilised. She is 
qw making a good recovery 
Lit of intensive care." 

ECMO involves a machine 
hich removes blood from 
te body, puts oxygen into it 
itums it to the body and 
amps it round in the way 
iat the heart would do. 


Kayleigh’s mother. Tracey, 
said: "When we were told 
Kayleigh had meningococcal 
septicaemia, we thought it 
was a death sentence. Thanks 
to the care she's received at 
Guy's, Kayleigh is alive — it's 
the best Christmas present 
ever.” 

A second child is recover- 
ing from meningococcal septi- 
caemia at the hospital, having 
also received ECMO 
treatment 

• A baby boy became the 
fifth person to die of meningi- 
tis in north-east England this 
month, it emerged yesterday. 

The boy. from Anfield 
Plain, near Stanley, Co Dur- 
ham. died on Wednesday after 
being diagnosed over the 
Christmas period, said a Dur- 
ham Health Commission 
spokesman. 

Meanwhile, a woman from 
Crook, Co Durham, was in 
hospital receiving treatment 
in another meningitis case. 

The commission spokes- 
man stressed the cases were 
not connected to the recent 
outbreak at Shotton Hall com- 
prehensive school, Peterlee, 
Co Durham. 

Eight pupils at the school 
were confirmed as suffering 
from the meningococcal 
strain of meningitis which led 
to a mass vaccination and 
programme of anti-biotics for 
more than 1,000 pupils and 
teachers. 

The other deaths this 
month involved a four-year- 
old boy from Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland, a 16-year-old girl 
from Bishop Auckland, Co 
Durham, a seven-month-old 
boy from Sunderland, and a 
seven-week-old girl from 
Wallsend. Tyne and Wear. 

Despite wide publicity 
given to meningitis deaths 
over recent weeks, public 
health officials and the De- 
partment of Health have said 
repeatedly that the figures 
are in line with a normal 
winter. 


tine fight over who is in 
charge, the whole country 
carries on losing out" 

In his new year message to 
the Tory party. Dr Mawhin- 
ney said Central Office was 
ready for an election at any 
time. He wrote to all constitu- 
ency chairmen saying: “I am 
asking you toput your associ- 
ation on election alert now." 
But he was quick to add that 
the current Parliament would 
still run its fall term. 

He also urged recalcitrant 
backbenchers to back the 
Government rather than add 
to its woes by staging damag- 
ing rebellions. There was “no 
time or tolerance for internal 
argument or selfish grand- 
standing. Victory must be our 
only concern". 

Facing a difficult task in 


overturning a 30 point Labour 
poll lead. Dr Mawhinney put 
special faith in the coming 
rise in living standards, say- 
ing the average family on av- 
erage earnings will get £450 
more in' their pockets to 
spend in the next year. 

He explained: "We can turn 
to people' and say after some 
difficult wrestling with the 
consequences of the recession 
you can now see the prosper- 
ity rising and you can now 
see the exports and Inward in- 
vestment. This Parliament 
has got 16 or 17 months to 
run. and I plan on the basis 
that it will run that frill time." 

He also ruled out talk of a 
summer budget leading to an 
autumn election. “This gov- 
ernment over 16 years has 
bad one budget a year and I 


can see no reason to depart 
from this. The fact is that the 
economic framework is get- 
ting better and better." 

The Liberal Democrat 
leader. Paddy Ashdown, in 
his new year message made 
clear that a vote for the Lib- 
eral Democrats would help 
see the discredited Tory gov- 
ernment on its way. But he 
also expressed deep frustra- 
tion at foe lack of vision 
being displayed by Labour 
under Tony Blair. 

He said Labour "frightened 
of foe shadow of its own past, 
shies way from presenting foe 
hard facts, turns its back on a 
radical agenda and refuses to 
match simple opposition with 
clear costed policies to take 
Britain successfully through 
to the new millennium." 


There “was a danger of 
Labour repeating the experi- 
ence of the United States in 
1992 when a progressive gov- 
ernment only Lightly moored 
to principle, belief or pro- 
gramme. comes to power on a 
wave of warm' words and 
weak promises; 1 b blown 
hither and thither by events, 
proves unable to meet the ex- 
pectations raised In easy op- 
position and descends into a 
one-parliament flop, paving 
the way for a rejuvenated 
right". 

He said: “1996 had to be foe 
year when opposition politics 
broke away from mere oppo- 
sitionism and start saying 
wbat they would do — backed 
by a clear explanation of how 
much It will cost and where 
the money will come from.' 



Tracey and Paul Row with daughter Kayleigh. 16 months, recovering in Guy's hospital, London photograph paul ross 


Jack and Jess went up the charts 


Mohammed is in, Mark out and Shannon 
rising. Alex Bellos looks at the name game 


Top children’s names for 1S96 


C ONNOR, Aaron, Brad- 
ley. Mohammed and 
Kyle, are now more popular 
names far English and 
Welsh baby boys than the 
more traditional John* 
Charles and Edward, a gov- 
ernment report revealed 
yesterday. 

Jack was the most popu- 
lar name for boys born in 
1995, with Jessica for girls, 
according to the annual list 
compiled, by the Office of 
Population Censuses and 
Surveys. Both names were 
third the year before. 
Religious names retained 


their allure for boys. In the 
top 10, which contained the 
same names as in 1994, 
only Ryan was not biblical 
in origin. For Joshua, up 
two places to fifth, and Jor- 
dan, 10th, it was another 
especially good showing — 
a decade ago they were 76th 
and 93rd. 

The top three for girls 
have reversed since 1994. 
with Lauren still second 
and Rebecca down to third. 

Shannon was foe highest 
climber, up from 33rd place 
to llth. possibly because of 
her namesake In the Aus- 


G/r/s 

1. Jessica (3j 

2. Lauren (2) 

3. Rebecca (1) 

4. Sophie (6} 

5. Charlotte (4) 

6. Hannah (5) 

7. Amy (7) 

8. Emily (8) 

9. Chios (11) 

10. Emma (10) 


Boys 
Jack (3) 

Daniel (4) 
Thomas (1) 
James (2) 
Joshua (7) 
Matthew (5) 
Ryan (6) 
Luke (8) 
Samuel (8) 
Jordan (10) 


tralian soap Home and 
Away or the up-and-coming 
Hollywood actress Shannon 
Doherty. 

Boys names in foe ascen- 
dent include Joseph, at 11 
(up from 16 the year be- 
fore). Liam 12 (17), Connor 
17 (28). Harry 22 (30). Cal- 


lum 23 (31), Kieren 26 (36). 
But slipping are Michael 15 
(12), Adam 16 (11), Christo- 
pher 20 (14), Andrew 27 
(20), Robert 28 (26) and 
David 30 (24). 

The top 50 has four new 
entries: Cameron, at 46, 
and Reece, Charlie and 
Do min ic taking up the final 
three platings. 

Moving up the girls* 
charts are Bethany 13 (IS), 
Megan 14 (17). and Eleanor 
24 (32). Also Paige 32 (34), 
and Chelsea 35 (38). Effie. 
40, Ahbie, 44, and Kayleigh, 

49, make it for the first 
time. 

Failing to get into the top 

50, however, are Anna, 
Louise. Richard, Stephen 
and Mark. 


Lottery comes 
up to scratch 
in an instant 

John Ezard on new dictionary entries 


T HE words "instant 
“scratchcard" and “roll- 
over" are to go into new 
editions of the three main dic- 
tionaries — Oxford, Collins 
and Chambers — it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The National Lottery orga- 
nisers, Camelot, rejoiced at 
how quickly they had become 
a national institution. 

Yet they are still dwarfed in 
popularity by other more 
widely used, caustic buzz- 
words and phrases of life in 
1995. 

The runaway winner which 
emerged last night is “sleaze 
— even more favoured as a 
term about politics this year 
than it was in 1994. when the 
MPs' cash-for-questions row 
began. 

Among the runners-up in 
the Top 10 are “negative 
equity", "road rage", "defin- 
ing moment" and “spin 
doctor”. 

Some have kept a currency 
which began earlier In the de- 
cade — reflecting how little 
the British economy has 
changed in the 1990s. 

But "road rage” and “spin 
doctor" have come virtually 
out of nowhere to high places 
in the list, which Is compiled 
from the Financial Times' 
electronic Profile database. 

The database holds the text 
of all British broadsheet 
newspapers and some tab- 
loids as far back as 1982. 
It is a fuller and more in- 
stant record of verbal fash- 
ion than the press cuttings 
and .letters read by 
dictionary compilers. 

One cranny of its archives 
shows that Germaine Greer's 
phrase "Fuck-me shoes", 
though rejected in a column 
for the Guardian, was used 19 
times by other newspapers. 

So tar, partly thanks to the 
Nolan inquiry, “sleaze" has 
cropped up 5.400 times this 


year, 30 per cent more often 
than in 1994 Second favour- 
ite, with nearly 3,000 entries, 
is the environment cliche 
"sustainable"', made fashion- 
able by the 1992 Earth 
Summit 

Next are “negative equity” 
(1.503 entries, more than in 
1993 or 1994), "information 
superhighway", a noun virtu- 
ally non-existent two years 
ago (1,450 entries), “feisty” 
(761). "road rage" (486) and 
“defining moment” (417) and 
“spin doctor" (412). 

“Scratchcard" (401) is 
ninth, followed by “mindset” 


Among runners-up 
are negative 
equity, road rage 
and spin doctor 


(261), with “rollover” (25 
eleventh. "Instant" Is t< 
common a word to single o 
from the database. 

Among other terms comii 
up on the inside track as pos 
ible favourites for 1996 or 19! 
are “on the cusp" (235 
“gangsta" (210), “ragga" (n 
and “jungle music” (58). 

One curious coinagi 
’epiphany” was published 11 
times. The novelist Jam< 
Joyce adapted this Christie 
word In 1916 to mean “a sui 
den spiritual manifesto tia 
. . . the most delicate and erv 
nescent of moments''. Now 
is most commonly used to h 
dicate “I quite enjoyed thi 
ffim/pop record/soap opera' 
But the word-of-mouth fesi 
for other recent phrast 
from TV or royal soap opera 
such as ‘TU always be ther 
for you" or "There were thre 
of us in this marriage”, is in 
searchable by computer. 


Roadside emission tests 
to continue, says minister 


R OADSIDE emission tests 
on all vehicles are to con- 
tinue after unacceptable 
levels of pollution were dis- 
covered In checks, the Gov- 
ernment said yesterday. 

Offending vehicles included 
goods and public service vehi- 
cles and taxis, said transport 
minister Steven Norris. 

Checks were made on al- 
most 48,500 vehicles through- 
out the country in the six 
months to October. 

"The results show there is a 
dear need to maintain our 
efforts to drive home the mes- 
sage about safeguarding the 
environment from unneces- 
sary pollution from vehicles." 

Mr Norris added: “Al- 
though there is no evidence 
that the general level of non- 


compliance is increasing, it is 
obvious that too many people 
are still not doing all they 
should to keep their vehicles' 
properly maintained.” 

Mr Norris said improve- 
ments in engine design, such 
as the introduction of three- 
way catalytic convertors, had 
brought a significant reduc- 
tion in pollutants. 

"Technology has also 
vehicles more reliable and 
main t ena nce easier, although 

it does not remove the need to 
comply with manufacturers' 
guidance on routine 
servicing. 

“It is important that motor- 
ists with catalyst-equipped 
vehicles bear this in mind 
because stricter emission lim- 
its apply from January l." 
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News in brief 


Murder tally 
reaches 730, 
but statistics 
show this is 
notone of the 
world’s more 
murderous 
countries 


Lottery sales 
top £5bn mark 

SALES of National Lottery tickets have topped £5 billion since 
being launched in November 1994, the organiser. Camelot, said 
yesterday. Weekly jackpot ticket sales have reached £3.7 billion 
while sales of the nine scratchcard games have totalled £1.3 
billion. 

The communications director, David Rigg, said; “This is a 
fantastic achievement which demonstrates the huge appeal and 
popularity of the lottery. Many worthy projects have benefited 
already from lottery funding and many more win benefit over 
the coming years.” 

More than 292 million people have won a total of £2.3 billion 
on the lottery, and £1.346 billion has been raised for good 
causes. The Treasury has taken £600 million in tax. and £250 
million has been paid in commission to the 28,000 retailers who 
sell the tickets. 

Camelot hopes to boost its success with the launch yesterday 
of a tenth scratchcard, ftie Yellow Instants, with a top prize of 
£50.000. Since the launch of Instants games last March, 224 
people have won the top prize. 


Drink-drive officer sacked 

A DETECTIVE who was three times over the drink-drive limit 
when he crashed his car on duty has been sacked by the Northum- 
bria fbrre ami another cfirarwas reprimanded for being twice 
over the limit when he was caught off duty, driving his girl 
friend’s car. 

Detective Constable David Hale, whose tether was head of the 
North East regional crime squad, has been sacked from the 
Northumbria police force. His case caused fury when he was 
convicted of drink driving in July because Blaydon magistrates 
were not told he was a police officer drunk whilst on duty. He was 
fined £500 and banned tor driving for 18 months. 

The court heard how Hale, 34, a drugs squad officer based at 
Sunderland, drank a bottle of wine and five bottles of beer before 

going on duty. He smashed his unmarked police car into the back 
cf another vehicle in Whickham, Gateshead, Tyne and Wear. No 
one was hurt 

Detective Constable Jeffrey Hedley, 33. who was reprimanded 
by the force, was banned fbr a year by magistrates in Chester-le- 
Street, County Durham, in September. 


Prefab pensioners stay put 

PENSIONERS still living in prefobs which were built as tempo- 
rary housing after the second world war are turning down the 
ofier of new brick homes. Residents in Cashes Green. Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, have told the district council they want to stay in 
their “cosy” old homes, built in 1948 from aluminium recovered 
from crashed war planes. 

The council, which still owns 105 cf the detached dwellings, has 
offered residents the chance afhaving new brick bungalows built 
on the same site but the majority prefer the other option afhaving 
their present homes re-clad and refurbished. 

One pensioner said: “Most of us have spent thousands of 
pounds on improvements and we wouldn’t want to go anywhere 
eJsA” Re-cladding will cost the council £2.15 million, a fraction of 
file cost of building brick homes. 


Poppy role for hero’s widow 

SARA JONES, widow of the Falklands VC Colonel **H" Jones, is 
to head the Royal British Legion’s Poppy Factory which makes 
around 34 million poppies and 100,000 poppy wreaths a year, it 
was announced yesterday. The workforce consists cf 100 mostly 
disabled ex-service people and their dependants with a further 85 
who work from home. 

Mis Jones who first joined the factory’s board in 1984 played a 
prominent role in welcoming the Queen Mother to the Field of 
Remembrance at Westminster Abbey last month. She is also vice 
chairman Of the Falkland Families Association and has two sons 
serving in their tether's regiment, the Devonshire and Dorset 
Regiment She said: “I have always been extremely proud of my 
association wife the Poppy Factory." 


Gloucester wins road award 

GLOUCESTER has beaten 26 other towns and cities to win £5 
million to implement road safety measures in a competition run 
by the Government Burnley. Lancashire; and Mansfield, Not- 
tinghamshire, made the shortlist 

The Transport Minister, Stephen Norris, said the competition 
was for towns with populations of between 90,000 and 120,000 and 
around 500 road accident casualties a year — “which is sadly 
what the norm would be". Towns taking part faced the “challeag- 
ing target” cf producing initiatives which would help reduce the 
casualty level to 300 in around five years. 

Di Phillips, chairwoman of the road safety liaison group on 
Gloucester rounty council, said the cash would be spent on 
several initiatives. “There won't just be road humps and white 
paint, there will be work in schools, with senior citizens. We 
already run safer driving courses. We liaise with people like road 
hauliers, driving insfructors, and the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents." 


reports that she had been 
seen as a passenger in a car 
later that night. Police are 
following up a report that 
she had returned to the 
dub. Closed circuit video 
film from the disco is being 
studied. 

In Hampshire, more than 
400 people have responded 
to appeals for information 
about the missing French 
teenager. Celine Figard. 
Fresh alii came after the 
appeal by her tether. Ber- 
nard, on Wednesday. 

The investigation is being 
concentrated on roads from 
Newbury, Berkshire, to 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 

Miss Figard. aged 19, who 
had planned to spend 
Christinas with her cousin 
at a hotel in Fordingbridge, 
Hampshire, was last seen, 
by a French lorry driver ac- 
cepting a lift from a lorry 
driver at the Chieveley ser- 
vice area on the junction of 
the A34 and M4. near New- 
bury, on Tuesday last week. 
She had crossed the Chan- . 
nel in a friend's lorry. 


recently cleared of the mur- 
der of a nightclub bouncer. 

Mr Hamilton had returned 
to his home with a teenage 
girl when two masked men 
threatened them with a hand- 
gun. Mr Hamilton escaped 
but was shot with a handgun 
when he returned to the 
house, thinking the men had 

gong, 

• In Oxford, licensee’s son 
Mark Bye, aged 23. was knifed 
to death when he was at- 
tacked after an argument In 
the car .park outside his 
father’s public house In the 
Cowley area. A youth was 
later arrested. 


Duncan Campbell 
Crfcno Correspondent 


I T WAS probably about 
murder number 170 in the 
capital this year, about 
the 730th nationally. 
There are still a few days left 
in 1995, and anyway the 
police have other thing s to do 
than tidy up the statistics that 
will merely tell us that this is' 
not one of the world’s most 
murderous countries but still 
a place where a couple of 
people die violent unexpected 
deaths every day. 

Few will die more violently 
than John Trinder, a distant 
relative of the comedian 
Tommy Trinder, who had 
spent an hour or so having a 
couple of pints- with friends 
on Christmas Eve in the Rye 
Hotel in Peckham. south-east 
London, before walking the 
400 yards back to his home in 
Sol.way Road, a terraced 
street past the local lido: . 

Mr Trinder, a south Lon- 
doner who had grown up in 
Lambeth, was carrying a loaf 
of bread and was planning on 
a bite to eat before retiring to 
bed. On Christmas Day he 
would see the two children to 
whom he was devoted, Vikky, 
aged 24. and Lee, aged 22. A 
part-time scaffolder. Mr 
Trinder had lived -alone since 
his divorce, but got on well 
with his ex-wife. 

At the Rye Hotel and locally 
he was known as a bit of a 
character. “He was a comical 
man with a great sense of hu- 
mour, a good story-teller.” 
said a friend from the pub 
yesterday, embarking on' a 
long tale about Mr Trinder 
taking no nonsense from a 
holidaymaker in Spain. 
According to staff, there 


had been no argument in the 
bar, which has had its share 
of south London "faces” 
drinking there over the past 
few years. 

Mr Trinder was not thought 
to be involved in crime in any 
way. and had nothing to do 
with the lively local drugs 
trade. 

And, anyway, his friend 
said, Mr Trinder, although 
not a big man, could look 
after himself — “No nnp could 
just go in and claim him.” 

But before Mr Trinder 
could reach his house, a 
young white man in his late 
twenties, about 5ft Sins taQ, 
slim build and with darkish 
hair, had accosted him. There 
had been raised voices and he 
had been stabbed viciously 
more than 20 thnas on the left- 
hand side of his upper body, 
the cuts slashing through his 
three-quarter length sheep- 
skin coat 

The killer had then run to a 
' tatty,' old-style' Ford Fiesta 
and was driven from the 
scene. • 

Two paramedics struggled 
to save Mr Trtoder’s life, even 
getting a policeman to drive 
the ambulance to King's Col- 
lege hospital so both could try 
to revive him during the 
journey. 

Yesterday Mr Trinder’s 
daughter, Vikky Bannon, an. 
accounts dark, appealed for 
witnesses at a press confer- 
ence at Peckham police 
station. She appeared with 
her husband. Pat, holding her 
hand. Her brother was too up- 
set to attend, she said. 

■ She appealed to the driver 
of the car to come forward. 
Maybe be or she did not know 
what had happened, die sug- 
gested, but surely they must 

know now. . 


“There’s a lot of things I 
would say to the killer.” she 
said. “1 just want to know- 
why, why him?” 

Her father had no enemies 
she could think of, she said, 
and had been having an ami- 
cable drink after spending the 
day with her godparents. He 
was hardly equipped for trou- 
ble; she said. “Yon don't de- 
fend yourself with a loaf of 
bread." 

Detective Superintendent 
Gordon King, who is leading 
the inquiry, is also puzzled 
about a motive. Mr Trinder 
still had £80 on him so a rob- 
bery seems unlikely. Nor does 


a mugger, as a rule, stab his 
victims so many t imes and so 
viciously. "This guy wanted 
to do what he did." 

Last year, there were 729 
murders in England and 
Wales. 174 of them in London. 
None of which will be much 
consolation to Mr Trinder’s 
family and friends. 

hi the reception area of 
Peckham police station where 
Mr Trinder’s daughter made 
her appeal, there was a black 
bin for people to dump their 
knives as part of a month- 
long nationwide amnesty. 
The only object inside it was a 
crisp packet 


• Detectives investigating 
the death of a man shot in the 
street in Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham, said yesterday that 
the murder could be linked to 
another shooting on Christ- 
mas Eve. Trevor Hamilton, 
aged 37, was found dead on 
Beech Glade estate on 
Wednesday night 
Detective Superintendent 
Malcolm Ross, who is leading 
the inquiry, said the killing 
could be linked to the wound- 
ing of Carl Spencer, an asso- 
ciate of the dead man, who 
was found critically injured 
on a golf course on Christinas 
Eve. Mr Spencer had been 


Louise Smith, missing after visiting Spirals night club near 
Bristol- She had never left home before, her father said 


F OR the second time in 
two days, a tether ap- 
pealed for news of a miss- 
ing teenage daughter, writes 
Duncan Campbell Delivery 
driver Robert Smith, aged 
49, called at a news confer- 
ence at Portishead, near 
Bristol, for information 
about his daughter, Louise, 
aged 18, who went missing 
od Christmas Eve. 

Miss Smith bad been to 
Spirals night club in Yate, 
near Bristol- "Louise has 
never left home before, 
which makes it all the more 
worrying. There was no 
reason why she should 
leave,” said Mr Smith. 

In a message to his 
daughter, he said: “Louise, 1 
we all love you. Please get 
in touch by any means. We 
want you back.” 

Detective Inspector Chris 
Farrell, who is heading the 
inquiry, said Miss Smith 
left the disco at about 2am 
and went with friends to a 
nearby -hamburger bar. She 
did not join them in a taxi 
home and there were 


Vikky Bannon, with husband Pat, appeals for witnesses to the murder of her father, John Trinder (left), to come forward 


PHOTOGRAPH; DAVID SlUrTOE 


Motive for street killing baffles police 


Few will die more violently than 
devoted father knifed in London 


Father appeals for news of girl 
who vanished over Christmas 
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Mad cow disease scare causes 
15 pc decline in sale of beef 


Paul Brown 

Dwii wnm o nt C orresp on de n t 


I EEF sales have dropped 
»by 15 per cent in the. 
M m hast month as 1.4 mil- 

lion households stopped buy- 
ing beef as a result of fears 
that BSE (mad cow disease) 
might be transmitted to 
humans. • 

Sales of beefburgers have 
been particularly badly hit, 
and McDonalds, the 640-outlet 
fast food chain, says there has 
been a switch to chicken bur- 
gers and fish burgers. 

Neilsen’s, the Oxford-based 
company that electronically 
yans the weekly shopping of 
7.109 households for trends, 
reports that confidence in 
beef has been badly shaken. 

In the week ending Novem- 


ber 12when the beef scare hit 
the front pages, 113,000 house- 
holds stopped buying beef. 

The following week the 
number rose to 840,000 house- 
holds. and in the week before 
Christmas it reached 1.4 
million. 

The biggest fall in sales was 
in beefburgers which were 
down 42.9 per cent on the pre- 
Christmas week of 1994. 

The shopping scan showed, 
however, that regular beef 
eaters had not apparently 
been affected by the adverse 
publicity and if anything 
their spending had increased. 

Sales of other meats and 
fish did not appear to rise to 
compensate for the decline in 
beef sales. However. Iamb 
sales were generally up over 
the same period. 

The Meat and Livestock 


Commission, which carries 
out its own surveys, con- 
firmed the trend. 

A spokesman said that in 
the four weeks to mid-Decem- 
ber over-the-counter sales 
had dropped 15 per cent 

Butchers had reported that 
regular customers who 
bought beef every week had 
largely ignored the scare and 
continued to buy the usual 
supplies. It was the less regu- 
lar beef eaters who had 
switched to other meats, or 
stopped buying meat alto- 
gether. 

Five years ago, when the 
last BSE scare was on the 
front pages, beef sales 
dropped by the same amount 
It took some months for them 
to recover. Sales were up for 
the first time early this year 
but the hot weather in the 


summer had knocked them 
and the BSE scare had done 
so again. 

The spokesman said that 
once “media fatigue” set to, 
sales would rise again to their 
former leveL It was notice- 
able that supermarkets and 
butchers had already begun 
aggressive marketing of beef. 

McDonalds spokesman 
Mike Love said the firm’s 
overall sales had increased 8 
per cent year on year. How- 
ever, the company had no- 
ticed a small but definite 
trend away from red meats to 
white. 

The company said its £1.5 
million promotion on televi- 
sion begun this week was part 
of a normal post-Christmas 
sales campaign and was not 
in response to the mad cow 
disease scare. 


Russell film theme for Classic FM 


Andrew Culf 

Media Correspondent 


C LASSIC FM, the com- 
mercial radio station, 
frpg pn veiled a series 
of programme fo J 

1996 which iaclTodes -a 
movie series by the film (U- 
rector Ken Russell. ■ 

The station, which has 
bad Its future 

by the Government is to 

ask listeners to «BisU»a 
list of 300 favourites, sponr 
sor a- music awards cere- 
mony. and stage a charity 

“opera than”. ' - ... 

Russell makes his debut 
on the station next month 
with a 13-part anu» on 
classic movie music. It will 


take a themed approach, 
with the first month cover- 
ing heroes and heroines, 
the big city, dance and the 
films of Alfred Hitchcock. 

John Spearman, Classic’s 
chief executive, said the 
plans were a sign of in- 
creasing confidence. The 
weekly audience is 4.6 mil- 
lion. “It would be nice to 
push it over 6 million.” 

The Broadcasting Bill ef- 
fectively guarantees Clas- 
sic’s licence will be 
renewed in 2000 when its 
eight-year period expires. 
The ' station had run the 
risk of a rival station sub- 
mitting a higher cash bid, 
but its position will be se- 
cure if it agrees to invest in 
digital radio technology. 


- listeners will be asked to 
vote for their three favour- 
ite classical pieces, with the 
top 300 being broadcast 
over Easter. 

In May, in conjunction 
with Welsh National Opera, 
the station is to broadcast a 
day long “operation” to 
raise funds fbr the Music 
Therapy Charity. 

Fifteen awards will be 
presented the same month 
in a classic music ceremony 
held with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Classic has acquired ex- 
clusive radio rights to the 
Three Tenors concert in 
London in July and will 
broadcast the Lucerne In- 
ternational Festival of 
Music in July and August. 



Ken Russell . . . Show will 
cover heroes and heroines 


least about 
environment, 
survey says 


QCOTS ^ the least con- 
wcamed about the environ- 
ment and people in East 
Anglia the most worried, ac- 
cording to a survey by 
Friends of the Earth. 

More than one in five Scots 
was not even “slightly con- 
cerned” about the environ- 
ment and only 39 per cent 
were either extremely or very 
concerned. 

In contrast 94 per cent of 
people in the Anglia region 
were concerned about green 
matters; 52 per cent of them 
either extremely or vary con- 
cerned. Only 6 per cent were 
not worried at all 

For the purposes of the sur- 
vey, Britain was divided into 
television company areas. 
The survey showed that na- 
tionally, 54 per cent of people 
were either extremely or very 
worried about the environ- 
ment and a further 34 per- 
cent were slightly concerned. 

The survey also showed: 

D 91 per cent agreed air pol- 
lution from cars was a very or 
fairly serious problem; 

□ Only li per cent thought 
building more roads was the 
answer to transport 
problems; 

□ More than four in five were 
either very or feiriy seriously 
concerned about the destruc- 
tion of key wildlife sites;' 

□ Nearly three in five agreed 
that pollution and environ- 
mental damag e affected their 
day-today life; 

□ 63 per cent thought the 
Government was “not doing a 
lot to help protect the 
environment”. 

Friends of the Earth’s execu- 
tive director, Charles Secret!, 
said.. "Over the last 100 years, 
the negative environmental 
impacts of the car have grown 
from bad to worse and this sur- 
vey reveals that the public 
have had enough.” 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Deeds of an outlawed hero cast a 
long shadow on a Kurdish village 


Jonathan Rugman in Omerli lunches with 
the family of Abdullah Ocalan, the PKK’s 
‘bandit king’ and T urkey’s most wanted man 


T HERE was something 
about the fierce eyes 
and heavy jawline of 
the teenage Kurdish 
boy which gave away his infa- 
mous ancestry. He was chas- 
ing chickens on the outskirts 
or Omerli. a pretty village sur- 
rounded by vineyards and 
walnut plantations near the 
Euphrates river in south-east 
Turkey. 

The boys uncle, Abdullah 
Ocalan. was born in the vil- 
lage -14 years ago. Mr Ocalan. 
pronounced Oh-jalan and 
known as “Apo” ("uncle'') to 
the Kurds, is Turkey's most 
wanted terrorist. He founded 
and commands the Marxist- 
Leninist PKK (Kurdistan 
Workers* Party), the guerrilla 
group struggling for Kurdish 
self-determination in an 11- 
year war which has claimed 
about 20.000 lives. 

"He was a good boy. pray- 
ing all the time,” recalled his 
younger sister. Fatma. who 


hasn’t seen Apo since their 
father's funeral 22 years ago. 
"When he was in elementary 
school, his teacher said he 
was a child to be afraid of. He 
was always going around kill- 
ing snakes." 

"Apo is very clever, he’s 
considered to be the biggest 
man around here." said his 
sister-in-law. Feranaz, as we 
drank Turkish coffee seated 
on the floor of Mr Ocalan’s 
farmhouse, eating walnuts 
and pistachios grown, on the 
bandit king’s land. 

Ironically. ~his homestead 
lies beyond the poor . and 
mountainous “emergency 
region” erf the Kurdish south- 
east, where the PKK has in- 
spired millions with its dream 
of freedom. Omerli’s rich dark 
soil was once farmed by Arme- 
nians and many Turks live 
nearby. The Syrian border is 
just 50 miles south and the 
local people's accent is thick 
with guttural Arabic. 


Ocalan: Seeking political 
dialogue with government 


Omerli's arable countryside 
is too- exposed and too distant 
for Mr Ocalan’s PKK rebels to 
reach it safely from their 
mountain hideouts. So with 
no army roadblocks and few 
police checks, it was not diffi- 
cult to.drop in for lunch with 
the family of Turkey's most 
wanted man. 

One wall of the Ocalans* 
front room was decorated 
with the portrait of an assas- 
sinated Kurdish- MP and the 


faded photographs of rela- 
tives. at least four of whom 
(including two women) have 
become PKK fighters. The 
house has no telephone. The 
family claimed that only the 
village headman was entitled 
to one, because Omerli was 
being punished for the deeds 
of its most famous son. 

But the family has satellite 
television and they . watch 
MED TV, a Kurdish language 
television station based in 
London on which Mr Ocalan 
announced a unilateral cease- 
fire earlier this month. 

‘The other side should get 
closer to a political dialogue." 
he said, repeating his claim 
that he does not want an inde- 
pendent Kurdish- state. "We 
want to show that we are not 
in favour of continuing this 
war.” 

One reason for his willing- 
ness to talk with the govern- 
ment in Ankara may be that 
his organisation has been 
weakened by Turkey’s 
“scorched earth” policy 
against Kurdish villages, and 
by fighting between the PKK 
and rival Kurdish groups in 
northern Iraq. But Fatma In- 
sisted her brother was seri- 


ous about returning home as 
a politician, not as an outlaw. 

"He once told me that free- 
dom was the solution and that 
if he got it he would stop 
fighting." she said. “It is time 
he was able to come home.’ 

There is little chance of 
that For the past 15 years Mr 
Ocalan has been living in 
Syria. Damascus harbours 
him as a lever in its tones 
with Ankara, which controls 
the flow of water down the 
Euphrates. 

A few weeks ago, a Turkish 
general visited Omerli and 
rounded up the school- 
children. The Ocalans say he 
wanted to find otzt what kind 
of people the Kurds are, and 
what it is’ that Apo wants. 
"Apo is fighting for Kurdish 
rights," said our taxi driver, 
pointing out that it is illegal 
in Turkey to broadcast In 
Kurdish or learn the langage 
in school. 

But Mr Ocalan’s sister-in- 
law was far from sure what 
motivates him. “I don’t know 
where Apo got this idea of war 
from. If he had stayed here, he 
would have ended up a gover- 
nor or something. Instead he’s 
In a great deal of trouble.” 
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On parade ... A man passes a r ank of Bosnian soldiers at the funeral yesterday of one of 
their commanders in Sarajevo photograph petbt Andrews 


Nato ‘honeymoon’ as 
peace comes smoothly 


Julian Borger in Sarajevo 
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T HE commander of the 
Nato-led implementa- 
tion force (I-FOR). Ad- 
miral Leighton Smith, said 
yesterday that the Bosnian 
peace plan had so far suc- 
ceeded beyond his expecta- 
tions, after I-FOR officers an- 
nounced that the opposing 
armies had met the plan's 
first deadline. 

Adm Smith admitted that 
he saw "bumps on the road 
ahead" but swore that his 
60,000 troops would not be hu- 
miliated like the UN force be- 
fore him. 

A senior French officer in 
Sarajevo. General Louis 
Zeller, said government and 
rebel Serb forces had pulled 
back from 40 positions along 
the confrontation lines ring- 
ing the city by midnight on 
Wednesday, the deadline laid 
down in the peace treaty. 

‘Today, in Sarajevo we can 
say that file first phase of the 
peace accord has been 
respected." he declared on 
Vrbanja bridge, a former 
front fine position near the 
city centre. 

Adm Smith, a former navy 
pilot from Alabama, was jubi- 
lant at a breakfast meeting 
with journalists yesterday, 
pointing out that the Bosnian 
Serbs had accepted the pres- 
ence of Nato troops on terri- 
tory under their control much 
faster than he nr his military 


planners had foreseen. 

He said that I-FOR was set- 
ting up a headquarters in the 
Serb-held Sarajevo suburb of 
flidza. 

"That’s a pretty big deal . . . 
I thought it would be months 
before anyone would start 
talking about putting head- 
quarters in Bosnian Serb ter- 
ritory anywhere.” Adm 
Smith said. He planned to 
travel today to the biggest 
Serb-held city, Banja Luka, 
and would be “happy to ac- 
cept an invitation to establish 
a headquarters there". 

The I-FOR commander ad- 
mitted that he had so far en- 
joyed a honeymoon period on 
both sides of the line, and that 
the peace plan would be put to 
far greater tests in the next 
few months, during which 
significant amounts of terri- 
tory has to be exchanged, and 
the opposing armies 
demobilised. 

"We’re going to know in the 
next three months if we’ve got 
an agreement,” he said. 

Adm Smith said he was still 
considering a Bosnian Serb 
request for a delay in the 
reunification of Sarajevo, but 
he was adamant that his force 
would not tolerate deliberate 
foot-dragging by either side. 

"This is not a peace-keep- 
ing operation. It is a peace im- 
plementation operation with 
the ability, the ROE (rules of 
engagement) and the mandate 
to enforce if necessary. There 
is a big difference." he said. 


comparing the present' force 
to its UN predecessor. “They 
will not humiliate us.” 

The Bosnian president. 
Alija Izetbegovic. said he 
would oppose any attempt to 
change the Dayton accord- He 
accepted that Adm Smith had 
the right to extend the dead- 
line for the final transfer of 
territory, but said such an ex- 
tension could only be granted 
for logistical, not merely po- 
litical. reasons. 

I-FOR's operational com- 
mander. Lieutenant-General 
Sir Michael Walker, said the 
most Immediate problem the 
force faced was the weather. 
After torrential rain and 
snowfall, the Neretva river in 
southern Bosnia broke a dam 
and flooded a French camp on 
Wednesday. 

European Union officials in 
the nearby city of Mostar said 
that the level of the river had 
sta bi lised, but further down- 
pours would threaten a 
second dam, protecting the 
centre of Mostar. 

• The US defence secretary, 
William Perry, will visit 
American troops at six key 
outposts in and around Bos- 
nia next week, including the 
main US base at TuzJa. 

Mr Perry, who will arrive 
on Wednesday, will be accom- 
panied by Genera] John Sha- 
likashvili. chairman of the US 
joint chiefs of staff. Mr Perry* 
has advised President Clinton 
to wait a few more weeks be- 
fore making his own trip. 


British troops put on noisy 
show offeree in Bosnia 


Sean Maguire in Sanski Most reports 
on Nato’s overt display of big guns 


B RITISH Nato helicop- 
ters flew big guns 
over the frozen fields 
of Bosnia yesterday to show 
its former warriors they 
mean business. 

Two Royal Air Force Chi- 
nook helicopters swept 
across the deep valleys, 
startling schoolchildren 
| and turning heads as the 
British pat on a noisy show 
, of might Slang beneath the 
| helicopters were 105mm 
field guns and crates of am- 
munition that swung out 
wide as the aircraft banked 
over the now-silent con- 
frontation lines which div- 
ide Croat and Muslim-led 
government forces from the 
Bosnian Serbs. 

“We want everyone to 
realise we have the capabil- 
ity to use force against 
force if we have to. though 
we hope it will never hap- 
pen.” said Colonel David 
Shaw, the British Nato 
spokesman. 

The weaponry was dra- 
matically delivered to a 


field just outside Sanski 
Most, one of the last towns 
seized by Muslim and Croat 
forces in a summer cam- 
paign that helped to pres- 
surise the Bosnian Serbs 
into agreeing a peace deal. 
The barrels of the six guns 
were pointed towards the 
confrontation line. 

The British must ensure 
the two sides poll back by 
the middle of next month. 
“This has been quite an 
overt movement.” said 
Lieutenant Alan Parks, the 
gun position officer. 
“We're here to show Nato's 
strength and resolve to im- 
plement the peace deal." 

The two Chinooks flew 
low over burnt-out houses 
in desolate landscapes. 
Light cloud cleared as they 
swept slowly over the 
Croat-held town of Jqjce. 
where a British helicopter 
was shot at three days ago 
in what Nato said was a 
dangerous show of indisci- 
pline. All was quiet below. 

They moved on between 


the hills to Mrkonjic Grad 
which, under the terms of 
the Dayton peace deal, 
should be handed over to 
the Serbs by the Croats by 
early February. 

Other British units of the 
peace force were moving 
deeper into Serb-held terri- 
tory. Armoured vehicles 
from the Light Dragoons 
regiment headed to set up a 
base in the town of Prije- 
dor. in an area where some 
or the most vicious forced 
expulsions of Muslims and 
Croats by Serbs took place 
at the beginning of the war. 

Other British troops have 
moved into Banja Luka, in 
the deepest penetration yet 
of Serb strongholds off-lim- 
its to the UN. The alliance 
said all its forces were 
warmly welcomed. 

With the bulk of the Brit- 
ish peace force of 13.000 
men and heavy tanks not 
due to arrive for some 
weeks, officials concede 
there is an clement or bluff 
to the helicopter tactics. 

“This is just a taster of 
what we’ve got.” said a 
Nato officer among the 
2.500 British troops in Bos- 
nia. — Reuter. 
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Andrew Higgins 
in Hong Ko ng 

[ S TEEMING private 
wealth over popular- 
ity at the polls, China 
(yesterday named a 
150-strong committee stacked 
with Hong Kong tycoons and 
shorn of outspoken democrats 
to guide the colony's transi- 
tion to Chinese rule in 550 
days’ time. 

A film mogul, a ship ping 
magnate and a brace of bil- 
lionaire property speculators 
were appointed to a powerful 
preparatory committee, while 
members of Hong Kong's big- 
gest political grouping, the 
Democratic Party led by the 
barrister Martin Lee, were 
excluded. 

•’China wishes to control 
Hong Kong through various 
means and this is one of 
t h e m .” Mr Lee said. “By ex- 
cluding us, the Beijing gov- 
ernment has clearly indicated 
. - . that it does not attach too 
much weight to popular opin- 
ion here in Hong Kong.” 

The Democratic Party won 
19 seats, far more than any 
other group, in legislative 
elections three months ago. 
But Beijing dismisses it as a 
subversive organisation and 
has vowed to disband the leg- 
islature in 1997. 

Yet, not all dissonant voices 
have been excluded Two 
members of a smaller pro-de- 
mocracy group, the ADPL, 
were named to the committee, 
which will oversee an in- 
creasingly bumpy transition. 

More than a third of the 
committee's 150 members 
have strong business connec- 
tions and according to the 
Ming Pao newspaper, control 
some £70 billion-worth of 
shares on the Hong Kong 
stock exchange. Only three 
labour activists, all support- 
ers of the Chinese Communist 
Party, secured places. 

‘‘China also has to consider 
its own interests/' said David 
Chu, a motor cycle enthusi- 
ast, champion of Confucian- 
ism and one of Beijing’s 
anointed entrepreneurs. 
"China is not likely to ap- 
point people who are openly 
confrontational or who want 
to interfere in Chinese affairs. 
China first has to consider 
her own interests and then 
the interests of Hong Kong." 

Such an approach will do 
little to remove a pall of pessi- 
mism that has settled over 


The yi£g (rftSBeSi^S Jspan is thinking about moving its capital . 
to*gut hwi^^^bS?^ Mary Jordan and Kevin Sullivan report 
££3 a ^rito re S^ Be ^ ! e S^ from the overcrowded and overpriced city 

Ch ris Pa tten, have unnerved 
a jittery population. The first 


10 months of the year saw a 
70 per cent increase in Hnn C 
Kong residents applying to 
emigrate to Canada. 

Michael DeGolyer, head of 
the Hong Kong transition pro- 
J 6 ** at Baptist University, 
said China’s fondness for 
business leaders and con- 
tempt for critics risked upset- 
ting the delicate political and 
economic equilibrium: “Hong 
Kong is a finely balanced 
whole. How many gears can 
you pull out without It stop- 
ping? All the parts work 
together. You can't wrench 
bits out willy-nilly and expect 
it to keep running. " 

Comprising 56 mainland ers 
and 94 local members, the 
committee will oversee Hong 
Kong’s metamorphosis to a 
Special Administrative 
Region of China. It will help 
set up the first post-colonial 
government and choose an 
electoral college to select the 
first chief executive, as the 
governor will be known. 

Among its members are the 
two front-runners for the top 
post after 1997 — the shipping 
tycoon Tung Cheehua ami the 
Oxford-educated lawyer Lo 
Takshing. 

Its more controversial tasks 
include preparation fix- a pro- 
visional legislature to replace 
the democratically elected as- 
sembly that China wants dis- 
banded in 1997. 

The standing committee of 
China's pliant parliament, the 
National People’s Congress, 
endorsed the composition of 
the committee — in effect the 
core of the post-colonial Es- 
tablishment — at a meeting 
yesterday in Beijing. 

Hong Kong officials prom- 
ised to cooperate with the 
new body while struggling to 
shore up the waning author- 
ity of the colonial govern- 
ment Nicholas Ng, the consti- 
tutional affairs secretary, 
said: “There is no question of 
a second power centre.’’ But 
this is precisely what the 
committee is expected to be. 

‘It will represent toe future 
governing forces of Hong 
Kang," a pro-China academic 
named to toe committee said. 
“It is bound to threaten toe 
Hong Kang government" 




NE of the world's 
great capitals may 
| soon be just one of 
toe world’s great 
cities. 

Japan’s parliament voted in 
1992 to move out of Tokyo. 
Now, after three years of 
studying the details, a govern- 
ment committee has recom- 
mended a $140 billion con- 
struction project to build a 
relocated capital by 2010. 

Critics have been clamour- 
ing tor a new capital ever 
since Tokyo was chosen in 
1868. But toe argument gained 
momentum as Tokyo be cam e 
increasingly crowded and 
expensive. 


Land is so pricey that most 
people have no hope of buying 
a house. Millions who work 
in Tokyo cannot even afford 
tiny fiats and spend hours 
commuting in trains famous 
for having “pushers" who Jam 
people into crowded carriages. 

A quarter of Japan’s popu- 
lation, 30 million people, live 
in metropolitan Tokyo, which 
is in an earthquake-prone 
area. After more than 5,500 
people were killed in an 
earthquake in January in 
Kobe, the panel studying the 
capital relocation decided to 
speed up deliberations. 

The government commit- 
tee’s report calls for the selec- 



tion, within two years, of a 
relatively im crowded area no 
more than 180 miles from 
Tokyo and for construction to 
begin before 2000. The area 
must be within -10 minutes of 


an international airport and 
not on earthquake fault lines. 

The area within a 180-mile 
radius of Tokyo covers much 
of central Honshu, toe main 
Japanese island. Although 
part of the region is densely 
populated, there are a num- 
ber of rural areas whose au- 
thorities are campaigning to 
be chosen as toe site tor toe 
new capital. None has 
emerged as a front-runner. 

It could be 10 years after 
construction begins before 
MPs fake their seats in toe 
new Diet, Japan's parliament 
The supreme court, the prime 
minister's residence and 
office, cabinet agencies and 
government ministries would 
alas move. Businesses and 
groups depended on toe gov- 
ernment would follow. 

Some Japanese are scepti- 
cal about such a huge and ex- 
pensive undertaking ever 


happening. The governor of 
Tokyo, for one, hopes it never 
does. “Instead of spending 
huge sums on the construc- 
tion of a new capital, [the gov- 
ernment] should concentrate 
on consolidating various 
functions to be more capable 
of handling disasters and win- 
ning competitions with other 
international cities.” Yuklo 
Aoshima said. 

Other critics say Tokyo's 
growth peak is over, toe city 
having swelled to its present 
30 million from 5 million In 
1950. “This plan bad meaning 
20 years ago,” said Tets undo 
Iwakuni, a prominent politi- 
cian. “But now the policy is 
too late.” 

Supporters argue that a 
new capital would boost Ja- 
pan's sluggish economy. The 
project would create jobs, and 
the ripples would be felt 
throughout the economy. And 


a physical relocation might 
help efforts to decentralise 
the federal bureaucracy. 

The relocation panel went 
to Germany to study how gov-' 
eminent functions were di- 
vided between Berlin and 
Bonn after reunification. Pro- 
ponents have cited the US ex- 
ample of a political capital In 
Washington and a financial 
capital in New York. 

Hopeful local politicians 
will accelerate their cam- 
paigns for the new capital. 
Elsaku Sato, toe governor of 
Fukushima prefecture north 
of Tokyo, said: “What is im- 
portant is to build a national 
consensus for the move.” 

Within hours of the latest 
announcement, land specula- 
tors were talking about buy- 
ing likely sites and designers 
were working on “new capi- 
tal” trinkets. — Washington 
Post. 


Wei dispatched 
to labour camp 


Andrew Higgins in 
Hong Kong and 
age nci es In BeQfng 


A BEIJING court briskly 
upheld a 14-year prison 
sentence yesterday on 
China's best known dissident 
Wei Jingsheng. It ordered toe 
45- year-old former electrician 
to be banded over to prison 
authorities for a return jour- 
ney to an archipelago of 
labour camps he first entered 
in 1979. 

This time it took barely an 
hour. When Mr Wei first ap- 
peared before a Beijing court 
two weeks ago, judges waited 
until after lunch before read- 
ing the scripted verdict 
Not yesterday. No sooner 
had Mr Wei arrived at toe 
People's Higher Court to ar- 
gue that opening a bank ac- 
count planning art shows 
and writing newspaper 
articles do not constitute a 
subversive conspiracy than a 
notice appeared on a board 
outside toe courthouse de- 
claring his appeal rejected. _ 
“The evidence is conclusive 
and the facts brook no de- 
nial.” the official Xinhua 
news agency quoted the chief 
judge, Wang Yi, as saying. 
“The appeal of Wei JmgsheDg 
was unreasonable and had to 
be rejected.” His fSamily dis- 
missed the trial as farcical 
and depressingly predictable. 


Mr Wei first came to promt 
nonce with a big-character 
poster urging Deng Xiaoping 
to embrace a “fifth modern- 
isation” of political reform. 
Sentenced to 15 years in 1979 
on charges of counter-revolu- 
tion and peddling military se- 
crets, he has spent all but 
seven months out of the last 
16 years in Chinese jails. 

During his brief period of 
freedom in 1993-94, Mr Wei 
frequently criticised toe gov- 
ernment and toe country's el- 
der statesman, Deng 
Xiaoping. 

But authorities have yet to 
produce any evidence in pub- 
lic of anything resembling a 
plot to overthrow the 
government 

The court ruling came a 
day after China’s cabinet, toe 
State Council, issued a report 
praising the country’s human 
rights record and attacking 
Western critics for interfer- 
ing in domestic affairs. 

Mr Wei’s family said they 
planned to take legal action 
against the courts for derelic- 
tion of duty. 'The courts are 
shameless ... They had no 
legal basis to . convict my 
brother,” his sister, Wei 
Shanshan, said in a telephone 
interview from her home In 
Hamburg. 

In Paris, a foreign ministry 
spokesman expressed disap- 
pointment yesterday and de- 
manded Mr Wei be released. 


1 995: The year penises could 
talk and pigs might fly. . . 


Jana ny Gaunt In Bmasela 

A NIMALS hogged the 
/\limelight in 1995- pro- 
viding some' of years 

wackiest news stories. 

Flatulent pig* c * ns ?5 i “J 
onset when their wind 
forced a Soot h Afifl can Air* 
ways flight to turn hack^A 

KBSptf methane firom 

72 stud porkers set off fire 

alarms in the hold. 

A French cat so disliked 
its new home in Marseille 

made news. Florida su£ 
georts removed *e wrong 
foot from , a patoenL The 
hospital ordered that limbs 

to be left atone -should be 
marked with a clear no ■ 


A Brazilian Aids-aware- 
nesa campaign had to 
change the name of its cen- 
tral character — a talkin g 
penis named Branl io — 
after angry, protests from 
people with the same name. 

A Kenyan politician sug- 
gested a way to dispose of 
bodies in hospitals with no 
mortuaries might be to. let 
hyenas do the job. 

Luck frowned on Argen- 
tinian police who hurst into 
an old people's hometo ar- 
rest a 98-year-old woman 
they believed to be a drug 
peddler. She bad been mis- 
taken for someone of the 
same name, but younger. 

A Hong Kong man who 
tried to rob a bank by dous- 
ing himself and the floor in 
petrol was arrested after 
his lighter would not 
work. — Reuter. 



Condemned man . . . Wang Jianye, a senior official izt China’s southern Guangdong province, is escorted by police in the town of Shenzhen yesterday, 
shortly before he was executed for embezzlement and accepting bribes. Wang, aged 42, had staged a hunger strike to protest his innocence 


News in brief 


The Wild West 
comes back to 
Texas with 
new gun law 

Reuter in Houston 

“TEXAS returns to its Wild 

I West roots on Monday 
when a law goes into effect 
allowing citizens to carry 
concealed weapons for the 
first time in 125 years. 

Opponents fear the law 
will unleash more violence 
on the streets, while sup- 
porters say it will enable 
law-abiding Texans to de- 
fend themselves in an in- 
creasingly dangerous 
society. 

The department of public 
safety said 171.000 people 
had requested permit appli- 
cations and 35,000 had ap- 
plied. Only 1,200 had been 
approved so far, but that 
number would grow. 

Applicants have to take a 
15-hour gun-handling 
course and pass back- 
ground checks to show if 
they have a criminal past 
or a history of mental 
illness. 

Instructors said most of 
their customers were el- 
derly people concerned 
about personal safety. 

Florida passed a similiar 
law in 1987. 

A survey of Texas police 
officers found that most do 
not welcome the new law 
because of worries about 
their own safety and a feel- 
ing that it will put more 
guns on the streets with lit- 
tle or no deterrent effect on 
crime. 

In 1871, the Texas legisla- 
ture, tired of gunslingers’ 
violence, outlawed the car- 
rying of concealed 
weapons. But it overturned 
the ban last spring. 

Alan Thompson, a police 
officer and a doctoral stu- 
dent at Sam Houston State 
University, warned Texans 
not to get carried away 
with their new power. “It's 
like a new police officer 
who gets a gun and sud- 
denly feels 10 feet tall and 
bulletproof — what is com- 
monly referred to as the 
'John Wayne syndrome/ ” 


Commonwealth shuns Nigeria’s Speaker 


N IGERIA has been ex- 
cluded from a Common- 
wealth meeting of parliamen- 
tary Speakers in Cyprus next 
week because of human 
rights abuses, one of the orga- 
nisers said yesterday. 

“We have not invited Nige- 
ria. There was no question of 
inviting a country which has 
violated human rights,” toe 
Cyprus house of representa- 


tives president Alexis Ga- 
lanos. said. 

He said Nigeria would not 
be considered a member of 
toe Commonwealth until it 
restored democratic order. 
Nigeria was suspended from 
the 53-member body after its 
military ruler. General Sani 
Abacha. ignored interna- 
tional protests and executed 
the writer Ken Saro-Wiwa 


and eight other Ogoni rights 
activists. 

Some 58 officials from 42 
member countries will attend 
toe Cyprus conference. 

Meanwhile in Lagos, Nige- 
rian commentators said mem- 
bers of a reconciliation com- 
mittee to be sworn in 
yesterday were cronies of Gen 
Abacha, incapable of reach- 
ing out to his opponents. 


General takes 
on Yeltsin 

The retired general Alexan- 
der Lebed will run in Russia's 
presidential election next 
year, aides said yesterday. 
flis will be a powerful chal- 
lenge to President Yeltsin. 

Serafim Yushkov, press 
chief of Gen Lebed’s Congress 
of Russian Communities 
(KRO) bloc, confirmed that he 
had won endorsement as KRO 
candidate at a leadership 
meeting. — Reuter. 

Early poll in Spain 

Spain, will go to toe polls on 
March 3 to choose a new gov- 
ernment, more than a year 
ahead of schedule, Felipe 
Gonzalez, the prime minister, 
said yesterday, signalling 
what could be toe end of his 
13-year rule. — ■ Renter. 

Fatal pilot error 

The pilot of an American Air- 
lines Boeing 757 that crashed 
in Colombia last week failed 
to release landing brakes 
when -be used full power on 
the engines in an evasive ma- 
noeuvre. authorities said yes- 
terday. Moments later toe 
plane crashed into a moun- 


tain, killing 160 of toe 164 
people on board. — Reuter. 

Talks going well 

Israel reported a “positive at- 
mosphere” at its first talks 
with Syria for six months, In 
a remote conference centre an 
hour's drive from Washing- 
ton. — Reuter. * 

Rape trial delay 

A Japanese court postponed a 
final hearing in toe trial of 
three US servicemen accused 
of raping a schoolgirl aged 12, 
on toe southern island of Oki- 
nawa, until early next year 
after one of the defendants 
asked for the trial to be 
moved, a court spokesman 
said yesterday. — Reuter. 

Stitched up 

An Argentine with no medi- 
cal degree worked as a neu- 
rologist in a top Buenos Aires 
hospital for 16 years, chaired 
a specialist conference and co- 
wrote a book on medicine, 
local media reported yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Lucky beggars 

Italy’s constitutional court le- 
galised begging and criticised 
developed countries yester- 
day for turning poor people 


into social outcasts. Over- 
turning a previous law, toe 
court ruled that people in 
need should be allowed to ask 
for money. — Reuter. 

Soft touch 

A boy who told authorities in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, be was 
abandoned by his parents 
days before his 13th birthday 
is actually a 25-year-old wom- 
an who has attempted similar 
mama in at least 11 other, 
states. Her true identity was 
discovered on Wednesday 
after Vermont authorities 
contacted Utah about a simi- 
lar case.— AP. 


Protest fallout 
after new test 

F RANCE'S fifth, and pos- 
sibly penultimate, South 
Pacific nuclear test yester- 
day triggered a new wave of 
international protests and 
demands that the campaign 
be ended now. 

Washington voiced disap- 
pointment, while in South 
Korea protesters hurled 
eggs at the French em- 
bassy. Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand called in 
French, diplomats to deliver 
protests. 

“[France] should stop 
them right now because the 
tests have no meaning,” 
said the Japanese prime 
minister. Tomilchi 

Murayama. 

President Jacques Chirac 
has refused to be pushed 
into cancelling the series of 
tests, but. after originally 
planning eight, he has said 
they could be cut to six. 

But the defence minister, 
Charles MUlon, has said 
there may be a seventh test 
in February. — Renter. 


Editor at Palestinian daily 
held for annoying Arafat 

A PALESTINIAN journalist 
based in Jerusalem 


remained in custody in the 
self-rule enclave of Jericho 
last night, four days after 
being arrested for displeasing 
Yasser Arafat, chairman of 
the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, writes Derek 
Brown in Jerusalem. 

Maher Alami, aged 55. a 
senior editor of AI Quds, the 
biggest selling Palestinian 
daily, was summoned to the 
Jericho headquarters of Colo- 
nel Jibril Rajoub. the West 


Bank security chief, on 
Christmas Day. 

The previous night he had 
placed a story on page eight 
which, be was told, should 
have gone on the front page. 

Monday’s Al Quds had page 
one coverage of Mr Arafat’s 
visit to Bethlehem. But he 
and Col Rajoub, his lieuten- 
ant were reportedly outraged 
at the downgrading of a story 
about the Greek Orthodox pa- 
triarch referring to Mr Arafat 
as the new guardian of Chris- 
tian holy places in Jerusalem. 


Italy’s prime minister Dini to quit 

I 


TALY’S technocrat prime 
minister Lamberto Dini will 
hand in his resignation 
tomorrow, a parliamentary 
party leader said yesterday, 
opening the way for debate on 
whether to move to early elec- 
tions, or to form a cross-party 
government to carry out key 
constitutional reforms. 


Luigi Berlinguer, leader of 
the Democratic Party of the 
Left (PDS) in the lower Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was speaking 
after a meeting with Mr Dini 
Mr Dml remains a prime 
candidate to head the next 
government, either to orga- 
nise elections or to see 
through reforms. — Reuter. 





You might as well call in the psychics to prophesise 
what will happen to pop in 1996 , because an obvious 
direction has yet to emerge. Just about the only sure 
thing is that if the Beaties four, John Lennon won’t be 
playing guitar. 
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Mean and unethical cuts 

The World Service should be expanded, not axed 


THE GOVERNMENT’S plan to cut back 
heavily on the activities of the BBC 
World Service is at best ill-advised and 
at worst vindictive. Britain has few 
organisations deemed to be leaders of 
their kind in the world but the World 
Service is one of them. It broadcasts in 
41 languages to 133 million listeners — 
more than any other international 
broadcaster — and is respected as a role 
model everywhere. It has one of the 
most recognisable British “brands” in 
the world which any privately owned 
corporation would envy. It is thus 
uniquely placed for further growth as 
the world media revolution unfolds. In 
these circumstances the Government 
ought to be expanding its operations, 
not cutting them. If the World Service 
were in the private rather than the 
public sector it would be feted as a huge 
success which the FO and the Depart- 
ment of Trade would break their backs 
to promote. But because it is in the 
public sector, where success is often 
met with resentment, the opposite is 
happening. Even before the latest round 
of cuts it had to reduce its budget by 
eight per cent in real terms over three 
years as a result of earlier ministerial 
decisions. (The latest consequence of 
this is that broadcasts of news .and 
music to France will cease on New 
Year’s Eve.) These cuts would have 
been even worse but for an early day 
motion in Parliament in 1993 which 
attracted 408 cross-party signatories, 
the third largest on record. 

Now the World Service faces two 
further swings of the axe. The first is a 
20 per cent cut (£5.4 million) in its 
capital budget next year. This is not 
only stupid but unethical since it in- 
volves the re-opening of the Triennium 
deal before the agreed three years is up. 
The effect won't be catastrophic but it 
does mean that the BBC will be forced 
to borrow much more expensively from 
the private sector — with knock-on 


effects on future revenues — to make 
good the shortfall The crunch comes in 
1997/98 when the World Service's £135 
mill ion budget win be savaged by £10 
mil lion (from operating cuts, inflation 
and the effects of private financing) 
even before it has opened talks on its 
next three-year deaL This will inevita- 
bly mean cuts in services unless the 
Government climbs down. There will 
almost certainly be another early day 
motion attracting cross-party opposi- 
tion to the cuts but it won’t be binding. 
A large number of Conservatives op- 
pose the cuts but not strongly enough to 
bring down the Government. But if 
Labour tabled a carefully targeted 
amendment aimed at doing no thing 
more than reversing the cuts it would 
almost certainly be carried on a wave of 
Tory support One thing which won't be 
a problem is finding the money to make 
up the shortfall. This could be extracted 
with ease from a 10 per cent cut in the 
Foreign Office's £130 millio n a year 
entertainment budget The FO is res- 
ponsible for the World Service — sub- 
ject to editorial freedom — and if it 
can't stand up for its ward, then it 
should sacrifice a few gin and tonics. Of 
course, even if a campaign were suc- 
cessful, it would merely rescind cuts 
which shouldn’t have been made rather 
than increase resources. 

It is the World Service’s misfortune 
that, like blood, Britain gives it away 
free. Or does it? We will never know, 
because we can’t quantify how much 
the programmes (in so many lan- 
guages) foster a favourable climate for 
British culture translatable, maybe 
years later, into visits to Britain, polit- 
ical harmony, and the purchase of 
British books and exports. The English 
language is Britain’s priceless asset 
and this is one of the best conduits to 
exploit it. A Government which can't 
see that is either deeply prejudiced or 
blind. Or both. 


Dr Mawhinney promised one. Why not start it in Newbury? 


THE NEXT battle of Newbury will be 
joined any day now. Are the protesters 
against the new western bypass fight- 
ing a just cause, or is this a road which 
has been needed for years? The sympa- 
thetic reporting which they have 
received is significant The argument 
that new roads may create as many 
problems as they solve is now much 
more widely accepted. It lay behind the 
decision of Dr Brian Mawhinney, then 
transport secretary, to place the New- 
bury bypass “on hold” a year ago, after 
an official report had criticised the way 
that his department assesses road 
scheme proposals. This is the right 
starting point from which to look again 
at the issues raised in Newbury. If the 
procedures were so questionable as to 
require ministerial intervention, why 
has the project been relaunched with- 
out explanation and at full speed? 

There is no question that Newbury 
suffers badly from traffic, particularly 
at peak hours. The town has expanded 
towards the existing road which itself 
was originally built as a bypass. Heavy 
lorries add to the pollution. But the new 
road will run through countryside 
which is not only unusually peaceful 
and unspoilt but is studded with areas 
of special historical and scientific inter- 
est. An alternative eastern route 
through a new part of town with ex- 
panding hi-tech Industry was rejected. 
The department of transport has 
refused to publish its cost analyses: no 
doubt the sites can be acquired more 
cheaply along the chosen route. But 


property developers are already prepar- 
ing to exploit the land which the new 
road will enclose: this is likely to cause 
urban sprawl westwards and generate 
new congestion. There are also prob- 
lems with the official statistics. Much of 
the current traffic — the proportion is 
disputed — is local and would not 
migrate to the new road. The figures 
appear to show a return to current 
levels by the year 2010. 

Campaigners argue that a package of 
alternative measures from park-and- 
ride to cycle lanes could alleviate the 
problem. Improving the existing road 
with underpasses at the main junctions 
should still cost less than “bypassing 
the bypass”. Proponents of the road 
argue that it is the “last link” in a 1.200 
mile Euroroute linking Glasgow with 
Madrid via Southampton. To fill in a 
dotted line for the sake of completeness 
is hardly a clinching argument the 
question is not saving a few minutes to 
reach Madrid, but how to save the 
environment around Newbury. 

Briefly Dr Mawhinney seemed to 
accept the need for new thinking on 
roads when in December 1994 he or- 
dered his general review and placed 
this project on hold for a year. Though 
a political motive has been denied, his 
go-ahead decision in July — 30 minutes 
before leaving office — remains ex- 
tremely puzzling. The “great transport 
debate” which he promised has never 
happened. What better place to start it 
— instead of a new confrontation — 
than in Newbury? 


Far from the madding ski slopes 

The Princess and her paparazzi are all alone in the Carribean 


SHE FELT, said the Daily Mail, as if she 
were "bads in the womb”. So, after 
private irrigation and public confes- 
sion, are we to believe that Princess 
Diana is to dabble in rebirthing? Al- 
though the Mall was alluding only to 
her relief as she settled into her airline 
seat, each one of Diana's actions serves 
a purpose, every gesture sends a mes- 
sage. Her decision to head for the Carib- 
bean island of Barbuda, instead of the 
slopes of Colorado, sends a clunking 
message to the gaggle of Diana-gazers 
caught out by her choice of destination. 

Two things will follow: first, expect 
to see photographs of a relaxed Prin- 
cess frolicking on the beach. No more 
home alone in Kensington Palace, no 
more being wrong-footed by Palace 
leaks. Instead we shall see a single 
woman taking a little trip. For single 
girls, as any amount of holiday adver- 
tising will tell you, go to the beach. 
That’s where all the fun is. 


. Second, ski slopes are where families 
go. Specifically, ski slopes are where 
Charles and Diana used to go every 
New Year, to play happy families at the 
Prince’s favourite Alpine resort, Klos- 
tare. Charles plans to go with the boys 
this New Year. Expect to see pictures of 
a glum middle-aged man rigidly negoti- 
ating the snow while his two sons look 
on and dream of the Caribbean. 

The Princess, however, has gone to a 
resort where her sons, princes or pau- 
pers, would not be welcome. The K Club 
("total bliss to just a few, a special few”) 
does not accept children under the age 
of 13. So, as the sun sets over the sea, 
the lights go on around the pool, and 
she leads the conga around the terrace, 
Di can recapture her youth, unencum- 
bered by children or family responsibil- 
ities. Perhaps our roving ambassador 
will so enjoy the thrill of youth and 
freedom she’ll stay. She did not, after 
all, book a return flight 
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Letters to the Editor 


Peace and bad tidings 


H UGO Young’s commen- 
tary (Peace and good- 
will but not in Ireland, 
December 27) illustrates all 
too well the kind of attitude 
which has allowed the situa- 
tion in Ireland to drag on for 
so long. After all, why bother 
with tacts when you can mus- 
ter a post-imperial sneer? 

A cursory glance at the em- 
ployment statistics will show 
him that QtfhnUcs are still 
heavily tUsn-irniTiatBri against 
in Northern Ireland. A cur- 
sory acquaintance with the 
situation on the ground will 
tell hfrn that young men in 
Nationalist areas continue to 
be harassed by the security 
forces, and that the British 
Army is using the ceasefire 
(and it has been called a 
ceasefire — another fact) to 
strengthen its fortifications 
in border areas. So much for a 
reliance on "historical" 
grievances. 

The historical grievances 
Young refers to are, no doubt 
such thing; as the British 
Government's shoot-to-kHl 
policy; the training of death 
squads both within and with- 
out the RUC and Army, and 
the provision of weaponry to 
Loyalist terrorists ~ all. of 
which has taken place in the 
last 10 years. Not what most 
people understand by “his- 
tory”, though foe usage is 
technically correct. Going 
back a bit further we find dis- 
crimination even more wide- 
spread than it is now; violent 
pogroms and a police state 
which bore comparison with 
the South Africa of the time. 

The fact that Nationalists 
seem willing to put such 
things in the past for foe sake 
of peace is, 1 think, a magnifl- 
cent example to a British gov- 
ernment which has done 
nothing but stall since foe 
IRA announced its ceasefire. 


I ran only assume that 
when Young says that foe 
goal of a iinitad Ireland no 
longer commands support in 
that country he is testifying 
to his clairvoyant powers. 
There is certainly no evi- 
dence to back him up. Indeed, 
all the evidence is that foe 
people of the Republic and 
Nationalists in foe North are 
unttud and firm in their com- 
mitment to foe goal erf a 
united Ireland. They are, 
however, willing to compro- 
mise for the present in foe 
hope of winning over the so- 
called Loyalists in tiwip. In 
doing so they show a commit- 
ment to the cause of peace 
which is sadly lacking from 
foe current government in 
Britain, from Unionist lead- 
ers, and from certain news- 
paper col umnis ts. 

Graham Day. 
iRodel Drive, 

Polmont 

Falkirk, 

Stirlingshire FK 2 QXL. 

I S NOT the present IRA 
ceasefire a compromise? 
For further compromise to be 
possible there has to be nego- 
tiation. Of course the British 
Government’s objective is a 
total and permanent cessa- 
tion of paramilitary activities 
in Northern Ireland, includ- 
ing a the handover of all 
weapons and armaments. But 
John Major wants this before 
any negotiations commence. 
What would he want from ne- 
gotiations then? A promise 
from foe IRA not to raise any 
more money for the purchase 
of arms in return for his 
promise to put troops back in 
to protect the Catholic com- 
munities again? 

Each of the conflicts 
referred to by Hugo Young is 
at a quite different stage from 
the others. The Bosnia settle- 


ment, if implemented, will 
no* enter foe “partition' 
stage. A situation much like 
that which brought the North- 
ern Ireland territory into 
befog as a political enclave in 
1921 Which incidentally also 
happened as a result of one of 
those much vaunted “compro- 
mises” of Mr Young’s, fhmig h 
foe case for it in Ireland had 
perhaps less validity teen it 
does presently in Bosnia 
Nevertheless, it happened, 
and that gives foe Irish a 
valid claim to a tradition of 
compromise. Whether a last- 
ing peace can be created in 
Bosnia will depend on 
whether foe majority commu- 
nities can co-operate in set- 
ting up systems of govern- 
ment which foe minorities 
can trust and in which they 
can participate. Utopia even? 

The Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied West Bank 
places that conflict at a some- 
what more advanced stage 
than the Irish situation. Such 
action by Britain in Northern 
Ireland might gain a very pos- 
itive response from Sinn Fein 
and the IRA. However., the 
Rabin assassination is a 
minor sample of foe reaction 
which could be expected from 
foe Protestant paramilitaries 
if such a move were to be con- 
templated. Also, the Israeli 
withdrawal may stop short of 
a complete handover of all of 
the occupied territory, just as 
Britain foiled to relinquish all 
of the territory held In Ire- 
land when withdrawing in 
1922. 

Is foe Israeli government 
going to hang on to a piece of 
land on the West Bank so as 
to placate foe settlers and 
avoid further assassinations? 

E P Callanan. 

20 Colambo Road, 

Ilford, 

Essex IG14RQ. 


Some points 
on power 

H OW strange that electric- 
ity consumers must 
stump up a further £500 mil- 
lion to pay for cleaning up 
after old nuclear reactors 
(Row erupts on nuclear levy. 
December 20). 

When asked seven years 
ago on the TV programme 
Public Account how the de- 
commissioning of ageing 
Magnox reactors would be 
paid for. Lord Marshall, 
chairman of the then CEGB, 
replied: “That's already been 
paid for by electricity con- 
sumers . It’s in our books.” 
Hilary Blunden. 

37 Frondeg Terrace, 

Llanelli 
SA15 1QB. 

IUNDBRSTAND that the 
■Government Is making 
special payments to people in 
Scotland who have been 
without power for a few days. 
This should result in a huge 
pay-out to foe Labour Party, 
which has been without 
power for 16 years. 

David Morley. 

5PfoehursL 

Prestbury, 

Cheshire 

SK104BA. 

Y OUR leader writer (De- 
cember 28) makes great 
sport of foe current misfor- 
tunes of West Bromwich Al- 
bion, but completely over- 
looks foeir fans’ priorities. 

We may have lost 11 con- 
secutive league matches. But 
put it in perspective: we are 
still higher in the table than 
Wolverhampton Wanderers. 
This is what really matters. 
David Gritten. 

12 Burlington Road, 

Bristol 
BS6 6TL. 

A HEATWAVE in August, 
snow at Christinas. When 
are they going to stop ruin- 
ing our climate? 

Mike Cassweil. 

101502.3477 «» compuserve.com 
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A wordsmith’s q’s and pees 


A PROPOS of his remarks 
on the uninspired bland- 
ness of foe euro compared to 
our ancient pound and penny . 
I wonder if the OED’s John 
Simpson remembers what 
happened to the language the 
last time we changed our cur- 
rency (To coin a phrase, De- 
cember 27)? J couldn't say 
whether, in his words, “na- 
ture itself determined the pop- 
ular style" following decimal- 
isation in 1971. but it seems 
many speakers felt nature 
calling, for penny and pence 
were soon joined, and in some 
contexts eclipsed, by the locu- 


tion pee. Mr Simpson may be 
able to tell us why the British 
public perversely chose to 
flush over 1.000 years of tradi- 
tion down the pan when com- 
mittees had been at pains to 
leave the language undis- 
turbed; bat if the pee was an 
instance of linguistic democ- 
racy or natural selection, then 
perhaps there is something to 
be said for the dead hand and 
tin ear erf bureaucracy after 
all. Anyone for a Euro- 
sample? 

Deborah Cameron- 
6 Camborne Road, 

London SW18 4BJ. 


Egypt’s free and fair elections 


Y OUR correspondent (Alge- 
ria's triumph, Egypt's 
shame, December 22) repeats 
what has been said by those 
who foiled to make it to par- 
liament during the recent leg- 
islative elections in Egypt 
The elections were unprece- 
dented in terms of number of 
candidates (more than 4,000 
representing 14 political par- 
ties as well as independent 
candidates competing for 444 
seats) and of voters (over 50 
per cent of those eligible). 
This created heated, some- 
times violent, competition. 
The government interfered 
only to preserve law and 
order. Moreover, all alleged 
falsifications are being consid- 
ered by the courts and some 
results were annulled accord- 
ingly. The results of the elec- 


tions were a true reflection of 
foe determination of foe vot- 
ers to say no to violence and 
extremism after more than 
three years of terrorism at the 
hands of Muslim extremists. . 

Egypt enjoys an old parlia- 
mentary system and is con- 
solidating the democratic pro- 
cess started years ago. 
Mohamed I Shaker. 
Ambassador, 

Embassy of foe Arab 
Republic of Egypt, 

26 South Street, 

London WlY 6DD. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-malled 
.letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters lor 
clarity and concision. We regret 
we cannot acknowledge those' 
we do not use. 


The great and the good on 
a very bad privatisation 


I ORD BANCROFT (An 
I— ethos up for sale, Decem- 
ber 20) draws attention to the 
Government’s further action 
to privatise recruitment to 
foe Civil Service. 

As one who served from 
1945 to 1973 in the Diplomatic 
Service (including nine years 
in Whitehall) under succes- 
sive governments, and subse- 
quently on the beards of sev- 
eral famous companies, I am 
convinced that our present 
system is superior to the pro- 
posed privatisation. 

It is certainly so recognised 
internationally by our foreign 
counterparts who have dis- 
cussed it with me on several 
occasions. How can the pro- 
posed folly be averted? 

Lord GreenMU of Harrow. 
House of Lords. 

London SW1AQAA. 

I WAS astonished to learn 
that the Government is pro- 
posing to privatise the 
recruitment arm of foe Civil 
Service Commission. 

Such a decision, with impli- 
cations for the standards of 
political impartiality and in- 
tegrity of the Civil Service 
which have prevailed for foe 
last century, ought surely not 
to be announced In what 
seems to be, to say the least, a 
hole-and-corner way? Some 
form of discussion document, 
setting out why the course 
proposed is justified — and 
why so fundamental a change 
in the status of an organisa- 
tion which has enjoyed foe 
confidence of those concerned 
for so long is needed at this 


time — is foe least that might 
have been expected. 

Sir Geoffrey Wardala. 

89 Paddock Lane, 

Lewes 

East Sussex BN7 1TW. 

O NE of the great discover- 
ies of the 19th century 
was that foe creation of a 
Civil Service which was in- 
corruptible in both foe finan- 
cial and the political senses 
required carefully designed 
recruitment practices from 
which the sticky fingers of 
both power brokers and Influ- 
ence brokers were kept away. 

Mr Gladstone, not. exactly 
an advocate of the big state, 
saw this more clearly than 
most and drove foe reform 
through. Now the energy and 
zeal of another politician with 
reformist impulses, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, Michael 
Heseltine, has engineered foe 
proposed shift of this natural 
element of core state activity 
into the private sector. This is 
very surprising on the part of 
a man who as Secretary of 
State for Defence, nine years 
ago, walked out of a Cabinet 
because the carefully con- 
structed decencies and probi- 
ties of collective responsi- 
bility. as be conceived them, 
had b een o verridden by an 
overmigbty Prime Minister. 
Mr Heseltine should think of 
Mr Gladstone and think again. 
Peter Hezmessy. 

Professor of Contemporary 
History. 

Queen Mary and 
Westfield College, 

Loudon El 4NS. 


Under-fives, last aisle on the left 


A ARGARET Hodge’s “New 
I VI Labour" approach to 
under-fives care and educa- 
tional development fills one 
with foreboding (Nursery 
places put in jeopardy, 
December 27). Her advocacy 
of allowing the Tescos and 
Sainsburys erf this world plan- 
ning permission to build yet 
more unwanted megastores 
in return for a planning-gain 
“bribe” to build nurseries 
would create more problems 
than they would solve. 

Parents want nursery pro- 
vision accessible to their 
homes. Out-of-town super- 
markets hardly fit this bill, 
particularly if foe family has 
no car, quite apart from foe 
extra and health-damaging 
traffic this will create. 

Yet more megastores will 
further deplete the viability 
of high streets as shopping 
centres. The whim of huge 
corporations as to the site of 
their nest profit centre does 


A Country Diary 


not seem much of a basis on 
which to plan foe needs erf 
children. 

P l a nnin g gain should be 
seen for what it is — a 
“bribe" to the community in 
return for allowing large cor- 
porations to erect buildings 
in places where a rational 
planning system, unfettered 
by foe prospect of financial 
advantage to the local author- 
ity, would not allow them to 
be built in the first place. For 
every so-called planning gain, 
there is always a co mmuni ty 
loss, often of open space. 

It is a disturbing portent 
for the flitxue that a Labour 
front bench spokesperson 
sees this dubious device as a 
vehicle for a future Labour 
government's under-fives 
policy. 

JM Richards. 

73 Heston Avenue, 

Heston. 

Houns low. 

Middx TW5 9EU. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: At UK 
latitudes (that’s because It's 
all about light levels) ewes 
come Into season from early 
November until early in the 
New Year. Tradition says that 
foe ram may be introduced to 
his ladies on Guy Fawkes 
Day. It's a 17-day cycle be- 
tween short periods of recep- 
tive fertility and the ram can 
be seen testing foe air with 
his long lip curled back to 
establish which of the flock 
are in season. A brief court- 
ship follows and. if he is suc- 
cessful and she Is fertilised, 
he does not return. If you do 
see foe ram returning to the 
same ewe it means that he is 
not getting foe right result 
This year, our earlier failure 
to have foe ewes dagged had 
led to this problem for Saul 
the ram but faopefclly. we 
addressed the problem in 
time. Tupping time always 
puts a strain on the fencing 
between us and the 20-acre 
meadow to the west of us 
down the hilL If there are 
ewes there then it's always a 
question of keeping them out 
or our ram in as foe reproduc- 
tive imperative drives them 


together. Autumn re info] 
meat of foe fencing has , tl 
for, not seen it bread 
though there was an occas 
last week when Saul was to 
seen standing in foe con 
where foe fencing faknc 
right-angled turn round 
power supply pylon. On 
other side of foe fence a so 
of young ewes were watch 
him with admiring eyes, 
feared the seemingly inev 
ble followed by a proloni 
sorting out of sheep. But Sa 
a one-year-old Herdwick 
his first season as s tud n 
does not yet have the ami 
sion or foe weight of so 
other rams we have h ad K 
vyn, his immediate predec 
sor and Donald, the Soay r, 
— who would get over 
through anything to get h 
ram in season — posed big 
problems for us. In earl 
years foe splendid Gladsta 
foe Black Welsh Mount* 
ram, a satani c-looking be 
who won us a show prise a 
Lancelot foe Jacobs ra 
would have flattened t 
fence posts with a few vie 
ous charges. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 
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Mexico Diary 


PhiTGunson 


T he approach of 

pterin Mexico City ■ 
brings Christmas 
JigbJs and the colourful 

festivals that bonoor the 

country’s patron saint, the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. But 
these days it has another 
meantfie, and a less 
welcome one for those of us 
who - live in the world’s 
biggest — and perhaps its 
most polluted — 
conurbation. 

For this is the worst time 
of the year for “thermal 
inversions”, the 
meteorologists’ term. for the 
lid of cold air that traps and 
concentrates the poisonous 

brown smog in the high- 
altitude soup bowl that is ■ 
the Valley of Mexico. In the 
mornings, from a vantage 
point on the southern rim of 
the bowl, you can watch the 
soup rise ever higher, until 
it obscures the spectacular, 
snowy peaks of the twin 
volcanoes to the east— 
more than 3,000 metres 
above the valley floor. 

“Dp until about three or 

four years ago it never used 
to reach this high,” says 
Blanca, who works as a 
housemaid in the Saw 
Beraabe district, on the 
slopes of the- southern 
mountains. Like most 
chilangos, as the capital’s 
inhabitants are known, 
Blanca is fatalistic about 
the smog. “It does affect us. 
but you get used to it" she 
says; though she admits to 
being worried about the 
prospects for her two-year- 
old daughter, Areli. About 
70 per cent of school-age 
children in the city have 
more than the so-called 
“safe" level of lead In their 
blood, for example — and 
that is just one component 
of the pollution cocktail. 


w: 


[HEN Greenpeace 
recently placed 
monitoring devices 
in city streets at the height 
of a child’s head, they found 
levels of certain pollutants 
— including benzene — 
were more than three times 
as high as those recorded by 
official air-quality 
monitors, placed 10-20 feet 
off the ground. 

Based ona less hi-tech, 
but no less sensitive, device 
—the human respiratory 
system — most of us didnot 
need tell ingjast how bad 
the air was. 

Red, stinging eyes; a 
con stantly stuffed nose; 
headaches and sinus pain — 
these, if you’re lucky, are 
the worst symptoms of an . - 
‘Hm satisfactory” day, what 
poUutionHsos above 100 ' 
point^onthe offi cial Tm eca . 
system, reportfedby radio 
stations at regular Intervals 
during the day. • 

Last year there were more 
than 340 “unsatisfactory” . 
days, and so far this year 
the Imeca reading has 
exceeded 200 (regarded as 
the danger level) on five, 
occasions. On December 1 it 
hit 254, triggering phase 
one of the smog emergency 
plan, which includes 
closing down highly 
polluting industries and 
keeping school-children 
indoors. 

A single smog emergency, 
health experts say, can 

cause more than 100,000 

respiratory infections. “On 
a ‘normal’ day, we admit 
about 10 short-stay 
patients,” Dr Jose Montes, 
of the General Hospital’s 
allergy department, 
explained. “If the Imeca . 
were to hit 200 tomorrow, . 
that figure would 
immediately double^” 
Although hard evide nce 
linking air pollution with 
asthma and other allergic 
diseases Is scarce and 
contradictory, feiw doctors 
doubt the connection, and 
many believe the situation 
is getting worse. 

In the whole of 1994 Dr 
Montes’s department 
treated 12,000 patients. 

This year it took only nine 
months to reach the same 
figure. The doctor admits 
' that other factors, such as 
the economic crisis, may be 
playing a part, but he 

Insist s there is a long-term 
trend at work. 

T HE gover n ment 
statistical office, 

INEGL which is not 

notedfor its alarmist 
reporting, recently added to 

the concern by arguing that, 

“if the tendencies remain 

unchanged. It is possible 

pollution emissions in the 
year 2000 will be double the 
1988 level*’- 
In 1989, the unelected 
authorities ofMexfeoCity 
introduced a “temporary 

pollution control measure 

which bans each private car 
from city street s for o ne day 
a week. The measure^ . _ , 

be came permanent axtera 

few months and now. 


A net loss on the 
catch of the day 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Commentary 


Preston 


FI 


ISH, fish, stinking fish. 
I have, as a matter of 
Christmas penance, 
carefully studied the 
new agreement reached by 
European Union fisheries 
ministers. I have also read, 
and re-read, the Commons de- 
bate on that subject which 
supposedly sent John Major 
slithering into recess like a 
soused herring. 

Both are grimly instruc- 
tive. Any ordinary fish eater, 
coming to the arguments 
fresh, could only reach one 
conclusion. The side with a 
vestige of coherence, the side 
with facts and realities 
reasonably marshalled, the 
side which won — was the 
side that lost. 

The European loser, pre- 
dictably enough, was the 


Commission in Brussels. It 
wanted a 45 per cent reduc- 
tion on fishing quotas, be- 
cause its expert advisers said 
that was vital. “If there is to 
be a single measure of the 
success of the common fish- 
eries policy, It should be the 
health of our fish stocks. On 
that plainly, the jury is still 
out. Some 60 per cant of those 
stocks are considered by sci- 
entists to be at risk biologi- 
cally. That means that the 
stocks are below or at about 
the lowest level seen over the 
last 30 years”. 

Emma Bonino, the relevant 
Commissioner, could hardly 
have posed the dilemma in 
starker terms. But, as it hap- 
pens. the quote comes from 
the opening Government 
speech at Westminster by 
Michael Forsyth, our Euro- 
despising new Scottish Secre- 
tary. Forty-eight hours later, 
Ms Bonino — and the fin- 
gered fish — bad lost: and Mr 
Forsyth’s ministerial partner, 
Tony Baldry, was hailing vic- 
tory in Brussels — because 
his stalwart efforts had lim- 
ited catch reductions to two- 
thirds of the basic scientific 
requirement 

Winning in Europe, in sum. 


means shredding the argu- 
ment that flailed to carry the 
day at home. Winning at 
Westminster, by comparison, 
means that any old fish stew 
of arguments, no matter bow 
ill-assorted, will do. There the 
Euro-sceptics were busy re- 
erecting 200-mile fishing 
zones around our shores. 
Everybody else thought that 
potty nonsense. The Ulster 
Unionists were hot for 9tock 
conservation — except had- 
dock in the Irish Sea. The Lib- 
eral Democrats were six-feet 
deep in familiar community 
politics — fishing communi- 
ties at the for end of the rain- 
bow from Captain Ashdown's 
Euro-dream. And Labour — 
led by Dr Gavin Strang — 
could offer little more than a 
seafood platter of deep-fried 
gibberish. 

(Two readings aren’t 
enough to get the hang of 
Strang. He wants more fish 
and less fish. He wants a 
stouter defence of the British 
industry and a faster run- 
down of its boats. He wants 
European negotiations to 
replace the last European ne- 
gotiations. He wants a true 
Community approach to keep- 
ing other Union nations out of 


our “historic grounds”. He 
wants everything and noth- 
ing. Mish mash, fish mash). 

One word, though, was 
common to almost every con- 
tribution. That was the word 
"perceive”. As in “my constit- 
uents perceive this/or that to 
be deeply unfair/unjust”. 

MPs themselves, it would 
seem, do not much fancy hard 
facts. It is easier (with Mr Ca- 
lum MacDonald from the 
Western Isles) to claim that 
“Spain has only 12 fisheries 
officers to police its regime, 
whereas we have more than 
■200”. Perceived cheats. It is 
rather harder (thanks to 
Baldry) to discover that the 
Spanish Agriculture Ministry 
employs 30 inspectors, the de- 
volved Spanish regions some 
240 more — together with 137 
patrol vessels, six helicopters 
and 300 wholly designated 
civil guard personnel. Highly 
resourced non-cheats. 

It is easier (with Gavin 
Strang) to bang on about the 
few Spanish trawlers allowed, 
next Monday, into the sacred 
Irish box — and far, far 
harder to remember the pre- 
cise welcome that Labour 
gave to Spain's EU member- 
ship, along with the precise — 
though later ameliorated — 
pledge over Spanish fishing 
rights. 

Perception comes cheap; 
reality is somewhat more ex- 
pensive. Reality is an acute 
and growing depletion of fish 
stocks which — since fish 
tend to swim beyond artificial 
limits — can only be tackled 
by international action. 
Thirty years ago. that would 
have been via the (largely fee- 
ble) North Bast Atlantic Fish- 
eries Commission. Today it is 
via a growingly enfeebled 


European Commission. 
Countries outside the Union 
have to be dealt with 
bilaterally. 

They. too. have to cut back 
fiercely on catches — or face 
the self-inflicted Canadian 
horror of an ocean without 
halibut. That, in reality, 
means fewer boats and fewer 
crewmen everywhere. No 
wonder bodging perception — 
blaming frauds and foreign- 
ers — slides automatically 
from political forked tongues. 

Who did Mr Baldry (along 
with 14 other fishing minis- 
ters) really vanquish in Brus- 
sels? Fish and scientists. His 
“triumph" was merely one of 
perception. Who did Dr 
Strang and the Reverend Ian 
Paisley-Haddock vanquish? 
Only brute commorisense. 

There is a bit of a mini-row 
this week because the Com- 
mission might want to run a 
smattering of factual .radio 
ads In Britain. The -usual 
forces of mis-perception hop- 
ping up and down. There is 
another flea of a row because 
we've paid the costs of the 
Death on the Rock families 
who won a narrow case be- 
fore the European Court on 
H uman Rights — a court 
which has nothing to do with 
the EU and whose charter 
Britain proudly helped write 
after the second world war. 
The superficial chant as the 
year of the Maastricht 2 con- 
ferences dawns, is of a Britain 
of Bill Cashes and Christo- 
pher Bookers bowed down by 
European oppression. 

A dotty ditty: but worse 
than that Follow the fishing 
fleet to see blame and expedi- 
ency come up in the nets, the 
catch of the day without 
quotas. 


How a mantra 
becomes the 
majority view 



Barbara Ehrenreich 


With Parliament and politicians inspiring unparalleled levels of cynicism, the 
former Speaker, Bernard Weatherill , calls for a radical shakeup at Westminster | jj SH 

House of shards 




that it is not. the : 

two-day-a-week ban will 

come into force for the 

never learned the haste 
chemistry and physics 
involved, 15 says mr- 

ssascsg erf*, 

city authorities, “or they 
lack the capacity to 
uhderstandthe fectow that 
contribute to the problem- 

The problem is that it 

they don't acquire this 


may end uphaving to *ear ; 

oxygen masks. .. 


UR parliamentary 
institutions, 
which worked 
quite well up to 
decade ago. are be- 
ginning to creak. I have not 
known a time when parlia- 
mentarians have been held in 
lower repute. They have never 
been held in particularly high 
repute; we often forget that in 
the 15th century a man was 
whipped and pilloried and put 
fear life for “cursing 
it and all its work” 
But the cynicism at the mo- 
ment is dangerously deep. And 
before it goes any further, the 
fftneh^come’for.&ange,. .. . 

Tin old-fashioned. L believe 
in things like honour. This . is 
what we have lost in recent 
years. 1 look back at iha day in 
January 1967, when Willie 
Whitelaw took me into file 
whips' office, and I remember 
him Bhaktng me to my roots 
when he said- “Now you’re a 
whip, bear in mind that it is 
your duty to help the govern- 
ment get that business which 
is in the best interests of our 
country, even though we fight 
our own party. We only oppose 
if we believe it to be against 
the best interests of the 
country." But in recent years, 
the interests of parties have 
' been given more prominence 
than those of the country. A 
weH'infbrmed electorate does 
not relish yah-boo politics. I 
seriously wonder if the day of 
adversarial politics is now fin- 
ished. 

. I believe the time has now 
come to look at the whole pro- 
cess of Parliament, given our 
role now in Europe and the du- 
plication that goes on between 
Parliament and what should 
properly be file role of local 
authorities, which have had so 
many of their powers whittled 
away. 

The Labour Party is com- 
mitted -to a major reform pro- 
gramme, which slips very 
nicely off the tongue; but fin 
not certain they have 
thoroughly thought it through. 
In the first place, in a parlia- 
mentary sense, all constitu- 
tional matters must be taken 
on the floor of the House. Do- 
volution for • Scotland, for 
instance (which I favour), is a 
constitutional matter that will 
take up a great deal of time. If 
they then proceed .to devolu- 
tion in Wales, one must con- 
sider its representation in ihe 
House of Commons. That is go- 
ing to cause a major upset in 
the Labour Party; but it must 
nevertheless be dona 

From that flows the case for 
giving more powers to local 
government and perhaps even 
to regional government There 
is, for instance, a very good 



case for a strategic authority 
for London. When I was 
Speaker there was always a 
great cry that London, which 
produced most, .of the 
resources in . t e rms of taxes, 
never had debates. Eventually 
a Greater London Committee 
was setup; but that is not the 
same filing as debates on the 
floor of the House. 

Next there is also a good 
case- fox considering whether 
there are too many members 
of file House of Commons. 
Some say there should be 
about 400. with their powers 
more deary defined, and a 
substantial part of their work 
devolved back to local 
councils. 

When I first entered the 
House of Commons in 1964 
there were 7,000 letters in and 
-out e*dh day. I could quite eas- 
ily share a secretary. Today, 
when most members, need 
more than one secretary, file 
postmaster tells me there are 
40,000 letters a day in and 


Is Betty Boothroyd biased? 

MJ|fHEN I said recently. I 
Vwpray 


pray for Betty Booth- 
royd every night, I meant I 
do not think Speakers- 
should be unfairly criti- 
cised: they - have a fright- 
fully difficult job. She is 
tough and robust, and Dm 
sure ' she does not show 
bias- lam not certain Betty 
n ee dy any help from me, 
but all Speakers are vulner- 
able. Why? Because the 
Speaks: alone decides who 

speaks; no backbencher can 

fairly expect to be railed 
much more than four times 
a y eari They expect to he 
wiiW four times a week, if 
not a day. So there te A 
great deal of frustration. 
People would come to me 
and say: “What do I have to, 
do to be called, Mr 


Speaker?” I. would reply. 
“Well, that’s very difficult, 
but if if s your birthday you 
stand a slightly better 
chance; if your mother’s in 
the gallery CT1 always call 
you . . But by the number 
who came up to me, you 
would think half the moth- 
ers in the country would be 
in the gallery on an after- 
noon- ’ 

The Speaker, has to have 
an exceptional memory; 
nevertheless I .had all the 
MPs on computer and 
would occasionally send for 
a member who had not 
recently been called, and 
say “I notice I haven’t been 
do in g very well lately. I’d 
better make amends. How 
about a question fbr the PM 
on Thursday?” 


20,000 out Members today are 
weighed down with “constitu- 
ency correspondence and tend 
to give a higher priority to the 
welfare part ctf their responsi- 
bilities than to the parliamen- 
tary part There is no country 
in file world where people are 
more personally represented 

— but Is it right? Is that the 
proper role of an MP? 

In the days to come, MPs are 
likely to become professional 
politicians. But running a gov- 
eminent is a very big business 

— and very few at present 
have ever run a big business. 
Under our pr esent arrange- 
ments, when a prime minister 
comes to choose his Cabinet, 
be has comparatively little 
choicer In an era of change 
perhaps we should consider a 
yrmr-h wider selection: with 
MPs remaining as MPs, as a 
(heck on the executive, and 
the government itself chosen 
from the wider public — 
rather like the American sys- 
tem. Current cynicism is 
partly due to to make-up of 
the present House of Com- 
mons. 

Then there is the Lords. My 
father, who led the last suc- 
cessful tailors’ strike in 1912, 
was for abolition. He was not 
wrong about many things, but 
be was about that The upper 
chamber works extremely 
well; I confess I am a convert 
fm not saying that chan ges 
should not be made; they 
should. It is very difficult to 
drftend the House cf Lords in a 
democratic sense, because we 
are not elected. But it contains 
people of very considerable 
distinction: two Nobel prize- 
winners; four members of the' 
Royal Society; university vice- 
chancellors; sur^ons; success- 
ful businessmen — a host of 
talent 

Lord Stoddart of Swindon 
asked a question recently i 
about the total cost of running j 
to Commons, the Lords and 




the European Parliament The 
latter costs £476 million a year, 
or £919,000 for each MEP. Com- 
pare that with £170 millian for 
the Commons, or £261,000 for 
each MP — and £99.5 million 
for the Lords, or £38,000 for 
each active member. The ques- 
tion about reform of the Lords 
should be: in what way can we 
make it more effective than it 
is without making it vastly 
more expensive? 

I do not believe the Houae af 
Commons would put up with 
an elected House cf Lords: it 
could override them and 
would have every right to do 
so. Members of the Commons 
are not too fussed about the 
European Commission, but 
they are concerned about the 
European Assembly — which 
is a elected body and justifi- 
ably uses its powers. Before 
we start tinkering with insti- 
tutions which have served ns 
very well, I think we should 
proceed with caution. 

Labour is . passionately 


against quangos; yet it seems 
they are promising to make a 
major ermine quango. We 
don’t want the House of Lords 
to become a House of Aider- 
men, former politicians who 
carry on their old role up here. 
The blessed thing about the 
Lords at the moment is there 
isn't much party politics. 
There is still a very strong ten- 
dency to listen to the argu- 
ment It would be a tremen- 
dous pity, and in the long term 
detrimental to the reputation 
cf the House cf Lords, to politi- 
cise it 

Hereditary, peers -are a dif- 
ferent matter, the hereditary 
principle is difficult to justify, 
and I am sure in course cf 
time it should be phased out 
But I would phase it out rather 
than rub it out You could 
allow the hereditary peers to 
speak — many are very wise 
and have great experience in 
many subjects, particularly 
agriculture — but not to vote. 

Tray Blair indicated when 
he came to speak to os that he 
would leave the balance of in- 
fluence with the cross-bench- 
ers; that would be quite wise. 
There is nothing wrong with 
party politics, which gives us 
cfcoica But the cross-benchers 
are non-party-politicaL I was 
brought - up in the Labour 
Party and joined the Conserva- 
tive Party. But I am concerned 
that the politicisation of file 
Lords would lead to the polar- 
isation that is a feature of the 
Commons. 

One-party government is not 
good for file country, and file 
fact that one party has been in 
power for so long has created a 
feeling for change. So let us 
serae the opportunity to taka a 
calculated and carefhl look at 
the whole parliamentary pro- 
1 watched with great in- 
terest in my time in the Com- 
mons the way the Labour 
Party has very definitely 
changed. If it is for real, that 
should be very good for the 
country. It is possible to 
change attitudes. 

Yet for an the present sys- 
tem’s faults, it is not file politi- 
cians who should bear the 
blame. It is foe electorate who 
are responsible. In a democ- 
racy. there is no “them" and 
“us”. The electorate should be 
reminded of the words of 


HERE is a bright side to 
the great racial divide 
which the media 
uncovered in the wake of the 
OJ verdict. For a few weeks, 
or until the existence of an 
alternative race is forgotten, 
we’ll be hearing a lot less 
about that monolithic entity, 
the American People. 

In the blissfully unified 
pre-verdict era. I counted up 
to 40 invocations of “the 
American People” "per 23- 
minute segment of talking- 
head show. The problem is 
not just that the American 
People, as invoked, so rarely 
concur with This American 
Person, but that the constant 
invocation of T A P begins to 
suggest some single great 
slow-witted creature 
hobbling around with 
Florida as a foreleg. 

The nation is of course 
only an "imagined 
community”, as historian 
Anderson so 
winningly puts it France has 
its Bretons, Britain its Scots, 
America its uprooted 
Africans (among many 
others). unanimity is 
generally achieved only 
through the raptures of war. 
But the United States may in 
feet be evolving into the kind 
of super-organism so 
admired by Hegel and other 
19th-century philosophers of 
nationalism — a 
transformation which we 
owe largely to our obsession 
with opinion polls. 

First there is our 
politicians' habit of scanning 
the poll data in search of any 
healthy plurality that can be 
pumped up into a staggering 
majority. If they find, say, 40 
per cent of Americans 
believing that our •‘number 
one problem” is the federal 
deficit or the sale of 
chocolate-flavoured LSD to 
school-children, soon whole 
campaigns, if not Contracts 
th America, will center on 
ise dubious threats. 

Not - every issue will do, of 
course. In the early nineties, 
file fact that a majority of 
Americans favoured a 
national health system was 
tactfhlly ignored by media 
and most politipians alike, 
since this subversive 
preference might have hurt 
the feelings of someone in the 
private insurance industry. 

But give . them a 
proposition that ‘holds up 
well in the polls and offends 
no important political 
funding source- — like 
“welfare should be abolished 
before it drives one more 
innocent child into poverty 
and promiscuity” — and our 
leaders will chant it non-stop 
until it becomes, as we like to 


say, a mantra, and, in no 
time at all, the majority view. 

Then there is the media’s 
role. Not only do the pundits 
yammer, about what the 
American People think until 
a dissident has to wonder 
whether she is truly 
American or even a person, 
but the news outlets are 
always telling us exactly 
what they think in the form 
of the latest poll data. 

Between the early 
seventies and the late 
eighties, the number of 
media-conducted polls 
increased by a little over one 
hundred-fold. Pick up a copy 
of Time or Newsweek, and 
you will find almost every 
major story studded with 
numerical factoids oh how 
everyone else already feels 
about the subject at hand. 

The immediate effect of all 
this poll data is to make one 
feel like a very slow reader. 
There you are, still patiently 
combing through ma gazines 
and gathering information, 
and everyone else seems to 
have made up their minds. 

But there is a far more 
sinister effect. A number of 
experiments have shown that 
people respond differently to 
a question if they are told, 
along with the question, how 


Polity lurches from 
impulse to impulse, 
nudged by the 
polls that reflect 
back Hs every 
infantile prejudice 


other people have already 
responded and (surprise) the 
difference is that they are 
likely to agree with the 
Active majority. 

In other words, the 
subliminal message of the 
poll data that decorate so 
many news stories is: get 
with the programme. Thus, 
instead of going through 
some arduous democratic 
deliberative process, the 
polity lurches from impulse 
to impulse, nudged by the 
polls that reflect back its 
every infantile prejudice and 
top-of-the-head opinion. And 
when the polls ean be 
replaced -^ith electrodes to 
monitor* galvanic skin 
responses — a technology 
which is already being used 
to measure the effectiveness 
of commercials — then the 
creature that is the American 
People will be able to 
dispense with a cerebral 
cortex altogether. Political 
commentary will devolve 
into a branch of zoology. 

Until of course, some sub- 
set of us, defined by race or. 
better yet, opinion, gets tired 
of hearing about TAP, 
TAP, TAP, and shocks us 
into a moment of 
wakefulness. 


Bel Littlejohn is back next 
Friday from her Australian 
holiday with Tony and Cherie 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK, 
SO CHEAP YOU 
CAN CALL IT TWICE. 



Plato: “The penalty that good 
men and women pay for fail 
ing to participate in public af- 
fairs is to’ be .governed by 
others worse than 
themselves.” 


USA 1 Op per min (BT 32Jp; Mercury 28.9p) 


Lord Weatherill, Conservative 
MP for Croydon NE 1964-63 and 
Speaker of the House 1983-32. Is 
Convenor otthe Cross-Bench 
Peers 


Which forum of the nation? 

O NE OF the reasons the 
Hoi 


House of Commons is 
not held in, very high 
regard today is over- 
exposure. X suspect that the 
forum of the nation these 
days is not the chamber but 
College Green, where min- 
isters make statements and 
dismiss Issues to the cam- 
eras; or the Today pro- 
gramme, where they are In- 
terviewed by the unelected 
Mr Naugbtie, Mr 

Humphrys or Ms 

MacGregor. 

During my time as 
Speaker I turned on the 
radio and heard Margaret 
Thatcher make an Impor- 
tant statement I got my 
office to ring up No 10 and 
say that I presumed the 
Prime Minister would be 


making that statement to 
the House that afternoon. 
They replied she was un- 
able as she had a rather 
busy day. I had them ring 
back and said I would ex- 
pect to see her here. And 
she did come; but after- 
wards we had quite a dis- 
cussion, even a row, where 
she said It was intolerable, 
yon couldn't cany on a gov- 
ernment like that. When I 
explained that the place to 
give tiie press conference 
was in the House af’Com- 
mons, she said: “Well, it’s 
all so inefficient.” 

I said: “I absolutely agree 
with you. Prime Minister. 
Governments are supposed 
to be efficient; Parliament 
is here to stop yon, yon 
know.” 
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1 0 OBITUARIES 

Shura Cherkassky 

Reinventing 
the classics 


The Guardian Friday December 29 1995. 


S HURA Cherkassky, 
who has died aged 
86. was often de- 
scribed as the last 
Romantic pianist, 
the standard-bearer of a virtu- 
oso tradition which was es- 
sentially Russian and East 
European. He wasn’t the first 
and won't be the last to be 
described in that way. yet for 
once the platitude — that he 
was unique and specially 
loved by his audiences — 
rings true. 

Cherkassky was bom in 
Odessa, the only child of pro- 
fessional parents: his father 
was a dentist his mother a 
pianist He was first taught by 
his mother and after the fam- 
ily emigrated to the United 
States in 1923 had lessons 
with the great Polish-bom 
pianist Josef Hofmann, who 
had been a pupil of the legend- 
ary Anton Rubinstein. Hof- 
mann encouraged Cherkassky 
to give public recitals while 
still studying, which ac- 
counts. possibly, for Cher- 
kassky’s insatiable appetite 
for public appearances in 
later life. In his eighties he 
was still giving up to nine 
concerts a month on several 
continents. He loved travel- 
ling and the concert platform 
was his element. 

He made his debut In Balti- 
more In 1923 and toured Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand and South 
Africa five years later, fol- 
lowed by concerts in France 
and England. But according to 
his own account, he was short 
of engagements as a young 
man. He never supplemented 
his income by teaching, be- 
cause he said he was too im- 
patient and too intuitive. 

The turning point came just 
after the second world war 
when he accepted a date in 
Hamburg and was compared 
to Horowitz and Rachman- 
inov. His European reputa- 
tion grew, and he made his 
base in Nice, where his 
mother lived until she died in 
her 39th year. Gradually he 
became well known in Britain 
and from his late fifties he 
rented a suite in the White 
House residential hotel near 
Regent's Park in London. *T 
prefer room service,” he said. 
He also claimed that he never 
wanted possessions, nor a 
home in the usual sense. 

He tried marriage but after 
two years was divorced. He 
was too individual for part- 
nerships. whether personal or 


David Land 


professional He didn’t play 
chamber music, he didn't 
want to discuss music with 
anyone, and — he said — he 
didn’t go to many concerts, 
although I saw him in the 
audience at several recitals in 
London. "Beautiful!” be 
drawled in a stage whisper, 
after a young pianist played a 
Rachmaninov Prelude as an 
encore at the Queen Elizabeth 
HalL Pianists he admired in- 
cluded Horowitz. Artur 
Rubinstein, Martha Argerich 
and Murray Perahia. 

What he loved was work, in 
which he was very disci- 
plined. practising exactly four 
hours each day, and taking 
holidays in out-of-the-way 
places with good beaches and 
lots of sun. Cherkassky’s plat- 
form manner was formal and 


Cherkassky knew 
exactly what 
the composer 
had written but 
he never let 
it inhibit him 


faintly comical: his bow was 
military, but he walked on 
and off with a barely con- 
cealed swagger. He was short, 
Buddha-like, and serenely tm- 
mannered at the keyboard. 
Though he was never short of 
concerto dates once his career 
flourished, conductors found 
him disconcerting because his 
interpretations were unpre- 
dictable. He admitted he 
would play one way in 
rehearsal, then do things 
quite differently in the con- 
cert Spontaneity was the key 
to his fascination as an artist 
He seemed to find new secrets 
in old warhorses each time he 
played. 

A typical Cherkassky 
recital might start with some- 
thing from the Baroque 
period — Bach. Handel or 
Rameau, played with blissful 
disregard of academic correct- 
ness — then move on to big 
Romantic works by Chopin. 
Schumann or Liszt followed 
by Bartok or Messiaen, and 
end with lollipop encores like 
Godowsky's souped-up ver- 
sion of Albeniz's Tango or 
Morton Gould’s Boogie Woo- 


gie Etude. He would balance 
serious and substantial works 
with shorter, entertaining 
items. He continued to Learn 
new pieces, including some of 
Ligeti’s very tricky Etudes, 
well into his eighties. He al- 
ways played from memory. 

Cherkassky's technical 
prowess has often been 
remarked on. yet while' he 
frequently played flamboyant 
works like Liszt's B minor 
Sonata and Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies, be always seemed to 
play well within his capacity, 
never forcing his tone or try- 
ing to impress with noisy 
feats of athleticism. His sound 
had a sumptuous, cushioned 
quality. Melodies floated and 
details in inner parts would 
surface unexpectedly. He 
knew exactly what the com- 
poser had written, but he 
never let it inhibit him 

Cherkassky was not fond of 
recording in a studio, yet he 
wanned to Nimbus’s policy of 
long takes, and his discogra- 
phy is substantial and repre- 
sentative of his entire range. 
His 80th birthday recital in 
Carnegie Hall (in reality his 
82nd as for a long time he had 
knocked a couple of years off 
his age) was recorded live by 
Decca, who in 1994 and 1995 
also brought out eight CDs of 
his other reci tals; a nint h CD 
is due out in 1996. This year 
he made a new recording of 
Ra chmanin ov's Third Con- 
certo with the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Yuri 
Temlrkanov, which will be 
released shortly. His record- 
ing of Anton Rubinstein’s 
Fourth Plano Concerto, made 
exactly a year ago with the 
RPO conducted by Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, has just come out 
on Decca with some delicious 
encores for good measure. 

The stories of young hope- 
fuls and interviewers trying 
to draw Cherkassky out are 
legion. Often he would decline 
to say anything worth repeat- 
ing; sometimes he would say 
something you couldn't print 
and sometimes he would spin 
a yarn to keep you happy. He 
was guided, he said, by self- 
protection, which is likely to 
be true. He married Genia 
Ganz in 1946; they divorced 
two years later and she died 
in 1987. hi 1986 he told an 
interviewer, Tm not the type 
to live with anyone. When 
people come and visit me and 
smoke and leave things un- 
tidy. I can’t go to bed till I’ve 



Shura Cherkassky . . . the loner at home in the hotel room he preferred to a place of his own photograph- frank martin 


put thin gs straight Perhaps 
that’s like my piano playing." 


Adrian Jack 

Tim Baflamore, for foor yews 
Cherkassky's agent at Ribs A 
TBlett, adds: One of my fon- 
dest memories of Cherkassky 
was what 1 brought his com- 
patriot Tatiana Nikolayeva 
from Moscow for her first 
recital at the Wlgmore HalL 
He sat entranced but after- 
wards the sight of these two 
diminutive colossi of the key- 
board chattering away back- 
stage was one .to behold: so 
much skill, artistry and con- 
cert experience wrapped up in 
those two pairs of hands. 


For 30 years or more Shura 
lived alone in the White 
House. I don't believe he 
owned a thing bar the clothes 
he stood in. His piano was 
rented from Steinways, the 
furniture belonged to the 
hotel, and he never wanted it 
any other way. 

Undoubtedly he was from 
time to time lonely, but that 
he figured, was the price to be 
paid for being a concert pia- 
nist He had all the insecuri- 
ties of a true artist Around 
his (out of date) 80th birthday 
celebrations in 1991 I made 
one of my almost weekly vis- 
its to his apartment to sort out 
mundane things like con- 
tracts and cither paperwork. 


Amazing Technicolor deal 


D avid land, who has 
died aged 77, was an 
ebullient and success- 
fill theatrical impre- 
sario of the old schooL He was 
a prominent and active mem- 
ber of the Variety Club of 
Great Britain and an early 
colleague was the agent Joe 
Collins, father of Joan and 
Jackie. The Delfonts and the 
Grades were also close friends 
and colleagues and his lawyer 
son, Brook Land, is married 
to Michael Grade's sister. 
Anita 

Land was born and bred, in 
Whitechapel in the East End, 
and won a scholarship to the 
Davenant Foundation School. 
He left at the age of 14 to work 
in the small family business, a 
handbag frame maker. 

He began his theatrical 
career after serving with the 
Royal Army Service Corps — 
he was at Dunkirk — during 
the second world war. He pro- 
duced such wartime favour- 
ites as Vera Lynn, Anne Shel- 
ton, Stanley Black, and the 
Squadronaires. He later intro- 
duced the Harlem Globe- 
trotters to Great Britain and 
managed the Dagenham Girl 
Pipers from 1948. 

For the last 10 years of his 


life he ran the only indepen- 
dently owned theatre in Brit- 
ain, the beautiful Theatre 
Royal. Brighton, which he 
bought outright for about 
£750.000 when its future 
seemed insecure. For many 
years he was chairman of the 
Young Vic Theatre in London, 
a commitment he took very 
seriously. 

His greatest moment, how- 
ever, was in 1969 when, with 
his business partner. Sefton 
Myers, he changed the course 
of British musical theatre his- 
tory by signing up Andrew 
Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice. 
He paid them each £30 a week 
to sit in a room and write a 
musical follow-up to their 
modest tuneful oratorio for 
Colet Court school choir, 
Joseph And His Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat 

Land and Myers (who died 
almost immediately, in 1970) 
became their managers, se- 
curing a contract guarantee- 
ing 25 per cent of all future 
profits in exchange for a mod- 
erate fixed income. The young 
duo had already written an 
unperformed musical about 
Dr Bamardo. Land urged 
them to concentrate on an- 
other Biblical subject “Any- 


thing,' 1 he said, “but Jesus 
Christ. To me, not a religious 
man (but I'm a Jew and 
respectful), that was too 
sacred for entertainment’’ 
They wrote Jesus Christ 
Superstar. 

It was written as an album, 
not a stage show, but when it 
started performing well in the 
American charts, the Austra- 
lian impresario Robert Stig- 
wood, whose empire was 
founded on the success of the 
Bee Gees and Cream, became 

interested. 

H E BOUGHT out Land 
and Myers’s contract 
with the writers, 
though Land would 
remain Lloyd Webber's man- 
ager for many years, and 
Rice's for the rest of his life. 
He was deeply attached to 
both men and took immense 
pride in their success. 
Together, Land. Rice and 
Lloyd Webber worked on the 
stage presentations of Super- 
star and, probably their great- 
est achievement Evita (1978). 

Thereafter. Lloyd Webber 
and Rice went in separate di- 
rections, but Land remained 
loyal to both. In 1979 he was 
appointed deputy chairman of 


the Robert Stigwood Group, 
and all negotiations for 
recordings, stage and nim 
productions of Joseph, Super- 
star and Evita began in his 
Wardour Street office. 

If you bumped into Land, a 
short stubby, bright-eyed and 
pink-faced bundle of non-stop 
energy, bustling around Soho, 
he would stand and gossip 
spiritedly for several minutes. 
If you were passing a stall- 
holder in Berwick Street mar- 
ket he would bargain vocifer- 
ously on your behalf for the 
best deal in apples or pears. 
His daughter-in-law describes 
him as always having been a 
bit of an “Arthur Daley” char- 
acter; Dame Vera Lynn still 
owns a set of saucepans be 
managed to find for her dur- 
ing foe war when such things 
were scarce. 

He loved life and he loved 
all sorts of company*; he even 
quite liked journalists. He 
could berate you in the nicest 
possible way. and also show 
unexpected generosity and af- 
fection. He once hugged me at 
a theatrical gathering, to foe 
horror of a fellow producer. 
“It’s all right" yelled Land, 
“he’s not that baa; he’s almost 
Jewish!” It could truly be said 



Land . . . non-stop energy 

of Land that apart from his 
family — wife Zara, children 
Brook and Lorraine, and their 
children to whom he was de- 
voted — his work was his life. 
He needed no prompting to 
show you round every nook 
and cranny of his beloved 
theatre in Brighton. He also 
founded the David Land Arte 
Centre and Studio Theatre in 
the town, providing much- 
needed rehearsal and exhibi- 
tion space for local artists. 

In 1994. he was made a Doc- 
tor or Letters by the Universi- 
ty of Sussex and said: "Little 
did I think that I would be 
following in the footsteps of 
my two grand-daughters in 
graduating from a 
university!" 

His son recalled lying 
awake every Friday night 
during foe 1950s while his 


He sat me down and. to my 
intense disbelief, said: “Now 
tell me honestly Tim, do you 
think my career is going all 
right?” 

Persuading Shura to remi- 
nisce was almost impossible. 
He lived for the present and. 
more importantly, the future. 
He had a fierce aversion to 
sentimentality and no interest 
in memorabilia or nostalgia. 

Yet when he did talk it was 
fascinating: how as a 10-year- 
old he watched from his 
parents' balcony as foe Rus- 
sian civil war reached the 
streets of Odessa and a bullet 
narrowly missed him; foe 19- 
day journey by train and boat 
from New York to Australia 


father, after foe Sabbath din- 
ner. played gin rummy down- 
stairs with his regular card 
school, including Joe Collins 
and Lew Grade. The hullaba- 
loo was i n cess an t as were 
stories such as this: Land 
turned up at a function and 
told foe company that there 
had been a fire in his flat. The 
fire was completely fictional 
but one of the listeners said he 
could still smell it on his 
clothes. “Don’t worry.” 
quipped Land. “Everything’s 
fine, foe flat’s burned down 
but we’ve collected the insur- 
ance. I just couldn't bear to 
throw away the suits." 

Two hundred mourners 
gathered for Land's funeral on 
Boxing Day in the Wiliesden 
Synagogue, a measure of the 
affection and esteem in which 
he was held. Those present 
included Stigwood, Lloyd 
Webber, Rice, the producer 
Bill Kemvright and foe singer 
Marti Webb. "Thanks, Dave” 
said Rice, visibly overcome, 
as he shovelled his portion of 
earth. 


for his first tour of the antipo- 
dean islands he loved so 
much: his experiences 
rehearsing on a dummy key- 
board while crossing Manchu- 
ria by train in 1936. 

The number of pianists 
brave, foolhardy or adventur- 
ous enough to interpret music 
foe way he did diminishes 
with the rise of foe "Trans- 
atlantic” sound preferred by 
record companies. The death 
of Cherkassky, one of foe last 
of the great romantics, 
reduces their number signifi- 
cantly further. 


Michael Coveney 

Sir Andrew Lloyd Webber 
adds: It was David Land who 
spotted a letter that i wrote to 
bis partner. Sefton Myers, 
suggesting that l start a pop 
museum. He listened to foe 
album that I had enclosed of 
Joseph And His Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat and 
called roe to say that if 1 stuck 
to music and could persuade 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, 
bom October 7, 1909; died 
December 27. 1995. 


Tim Rice to leave his job with 
Nome Paramor, he and Sef- 
ton would guarantee us an 
income. 

David set us on foe map. 
Throughout all foe ups and 
downs, and there were many 
of both, it was David’s indomi- 
table enthusiasm for life and 
his humour that made him a 
friend of everyone he met 

Of who else could an apoc- 
ryphal remark be circulating 
at his funeral that a few days 
before he died so suddenly he 
said that he wanted to be 
buried in Wiliesden rather 
than Bustaey, because Bushey 
would be bad for his 
rheumatism? 

Just a couple of mouths ago 
I was completing a workshop 
of a new show. Everyone de- 
cided late on foe Friday night 
to do a performance the 
following morning for a few 
friends who we could trust I 
called David in Brighton ... “I 
know you won’t want to slog 
up to London on a Friday 
night.” 

Who was first through the 
door on that Saturday? 
David, of course, and his won- 
derfui wife, Zara. This 
remarkable man had a fantas- 
tic family who embraced me 
in an extraordinary way. I 
extend my heartfelt condo- 
lences to them and my grati- 
tude that T ever met this gen- 
uine lover of life. 


David Land, impresario, born 
May 22. 1918; died December 
23.1995 


Letters 

| 

Richard Clements unites : Your' 
obituary of James Meade (Zfe- 

amber 28) omitted 

long interest in foe concept of 
basic income or Citizen’s lu- 
cerne. In his book Full Em - 
ployment Regained, published 
shortly before his death- b® 
returns to foe subject with 
renewed enthusiasm. His 
most interesting discussion of 
foe subject came in Agatnopia 
The Economics Of Partner- 
ship (1989). Agathopia was foe 
good place where the aim was 
to produce good institutions 
for imperfect people. 

WK Purdie unites: In 1950 I 
, attended a seminar on indus- 
trial relations at Oxford Uni- 
versity which included Hugh 
Clegg (obituary, December 12). 
A volatile creator of ideas and 
solutions, he was direct and, 
importantly, could accept crit- 
icism and even correction 
with good humour — a not 
very common attribute among 
academics. 


Birthdays 

June Gordon, Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair mu- 
i sical director and conductor, 
82; Lord Beaverbrook. for- 
mer treasurer, Conservative 
| Party, 44; David Boon, crick- 
eter. 35; Bernard Cribbins, 
actor, 67; Marianne Faith- 
foil, singer, 49; Gen Sir Rob 1 
ert Ford, former governor. 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 72; 
Sir Simon Hornby, presi- 
dent, Royal Horticultural 
Society, 61; Mary Tyler 
Moore, television executive 
and actress. 59; Martin Of- 
fiah, Rugby League interna- 
tional, 29; Rosalind Preston, 
chair. Women in the Commu- 
nity, 60; Alan Rusbridger, 
editor, the Guardian, 42; The 
Rt Rev Mark Sanfer, Bishop 
of Birmingham. 59; Harvey 
Smith, showjumper, 57; Jon 
Voight, actor, 57. 


Another Day 

December 29, 1949: Went to see 
Sybil Colefex in bed, looking 
bright-eyed but slighter than 
ever. This woman who has 
known thousands of people in 
her time is now near death . . . 
T S Eliot came. He is remark- 
ably youthful in appearance, 
with smooth, unlined, tight 
skin behind the ears and on 
foe neck. He has a mischie- 
vous manner of speaking 
which is attractive. He talked 
of his play's success at Brigh- 
ton and said he feared for its 
reception among the wolves 
and tigers of America . . . We 
talked of Einstein whom he 
had supposed, until today's 
discovery of the new equation, 
to be long ago finished. He 
said Einstein plays the fiddle 
interminably and badly and 
rows with his wife on a small 
fake, known as Lake Lister ine, 
given him by file millionaire 
manufacturer of that lotion. 
James Lees-Afilne, Midway on 
the Waves. Faber, 1985. 


Death Notifies 

APPLETON, ChirfM Mfundar. On 
December 22nd 1985. peacefully In hospf- 
Hl. Aim aged 74 years Dowry loved nus- 
b*nd of Alleen. a much loved Mhar of 
David and Michael, father-in-law of Mary 
and KM* and a dmwtad grandaa a t Alec 
and Jinny. The Fiatecal Servtc* and com- 
mittal will taka place at Agecroft Cremato- 


rium. on Thursday January «ft 1906, at 
130pm All enquiries to Ball! 

Service. Tel: 0161 773 1071. 


Ulaya Funeral 


BEADLE. On December 27th 1983. in nospl- 
ttl. Jeremy, aped 38 years. Beloved 
brother Jo. Loving unde to Richard and 
Jamas cnertstwd nephew of ftronoe and 
brother-in-law to Peter. Funeral Service U 


the Church of the annunciation. Bryansrta 
Street. London Wl. on Thursday Jan 
4th 1SB6 at 12 noon, tonowed by Cremation 


mmy 


Flowers to Levwton & Sons UnMad. 
Funeral Dtreaors. 212 Evers hoi! Street. 

• **v 10am - Enquiries tof- 0171 

ROBINSON, Donald Smart on December 
2«m suddenly ai home In Saxton aged 68. 
Emeritus Professor of BlcchemiMry. Leeds 
Unrysrajly B Moved husband Of Marfoile. 
doar father ol Mark and Paul and orand- 
tatner ot Kane. Funml Sentce on Sunday 
December 31* 2pm at All Sams Church, 
Saxton Enquiries please to Thornton Bros. 
Funeral Directors tef 01977 G82 6B9 
TAYLOR. On December 26(h suddenly but 
y RoyM Bournemouth 

Owns of James Emms 
House. Bournemouth Daughter ot the Lata 
0ora .War, devoted 
ofDaWd ana sister-in-law or Dorrs, 
dear auntie of Jonathan and Claire. Life's 
work fs at an end. Rest in Peace The 
Funora) Service win be IKtd at AH Saints 
Penan Church. Mfliord-On-Soa. Haiti on 
Friday Wi January at U -30am. la lowed by 
jrtMTTws. Famriy Powers only but dor S- 
fiJJJLJ'JJJlJ** tar the Leonard CImsMib 
P oundabon may bo sent to Moody? Funeral 

Hants BH26 CDJ, lal- 01426 612261. A 
Memorial Service wifi oe held at a later 
9l CViftsictvurch Priory. Doro^t 
WjjJONSON. Brian. December 23rd in Not. 

SMiSTSSfe^ ^ 
JmtnSJF" i-i-Phom. 


Jackdaw 



Happy endings 

l. MAKE ITapractice to an- 
nounce the end of something 
large and self-evidently thriv- 
ing. There's no point in writ- 
ing a book announcing the 
demise of scrimshaw or the 
eight-track tape deck; stick to 
topics that get people worked 
up. Declare foe end of reality 
(and talk about Disneyland 
and the 0 J trial) or foe end of 
religion (and talk about tele- 
vangelists. artificial intelli- 
gence. the Rebbe, and the 
Hubble Space Telescope) or 
foe end of sex (AIDS, androg- 
yny. cloning). You may want 
to pick up a scrap of paper 
right now and start jotting 
down a few ideas. But, before 


you do so, note Rule 2, which 
is 

2. Be wrong. A long-estab- 

lished principle of argument, 
known to every student de- 
bater. is that there are invari- 
ably more interesting things 
to be said against the truth 
than in favour of it At the 
same time, though, if s impor- 
tant to . 

3. Be a little right "The end of 
Affluence”? America's gross 
domestic product is stiU the 
grossest in the world, true, 
and software billionaires are 

a dime a dozen, but economic 
growth has slowed markedly 
in the last two decades . . . 

“The End of foe Nation- 
State'’? Yes, modem states 

have unprecedented 
amounts of power over their 
citizens, but developments in 
economic regionalism do tend 
to lessen the relevance of 

nati onal boundaries. And so 
on. In making your case, how- 
ever. remember above all to 
4 Be' factual- Public and pri- 
vate debate depends increas- 
ingly on foe selection and de- 
ployment of facts, which, 
of course, are not the same 
thing as truths or ideas. Facts 
can be picked and chosen. 


mixed and matched; they are 
mobile and indifferent and 
without shame, and if you are 
proclaiming foe end of some- 
thing you should have lots of 
them ready to hand. Hawaii 
once had nine hundred and 
thirty-one diferent species of 
land-snail! The average Amer- 
ican TV viewer’s span of atten- 
tion is twelve seconds! Every 
day in America, forty-one mil- 
lion photographs are taken! 
Hawaii once had nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one different 
species of land-snail! But you 
knew that 

John Lanchester gives his 
short course in how to write an 
"End Of. , ."book. Lanches- 
ter’s antidote of preference to 
millennial end-anxiety isfle- 
tion. From the New Yorker. 

Kiddie stress 

TEACH Your Child To Deal 
With Stress. Peace, Harmony, 
and Awareness Is a series of 
six programs (or 12 stories) for 
children of all ages. Thru foe 
use of guided fantasy stories 
(to the mountains, beach, 
woods), relaxation tech- 
niques. affirmations, music, 
and visualization for whole 


brain learning, children learn 
how to relax, sleep better, deal 
more effectively with stress- 
ful situations, and develop 
more appropriate behaviors 
and social skills. These 
stories emphasize such con- 
cepts as... 

• Development of self-confi- 
dence and belief in one’9 self 

• How to express feelings 
appropriately 

• How to deal with criticism 

0 Awareness of inner 
wisdom 

Studies by several universi- 
ties using foe entire tape 
series indicate that over a 
period of time with continued 
use children develop; 

• Increased attention span 

• More positive peer group, 
interaction. 

• Increased self-esteem and 
self-confidence. 

• Fewer hyperactive 
behaviors. 

• Less tension and anxiety. 
An adeertisementfor the Chil- 
dren ’s Stress Management 
Tapes service, on the Internet 
at http:/ Stoww2.nancto.net. 
Remember, “Take a deep 
breath and think: T am peace- 
ful, lam. quiet. ‘ " “ Old Me, 

New Me". That's $85 for six 


tapes. Taxes and packing 
extra. 

Regency hustle 

POSTMODERNISM yoked to 
marketing can be a potent 
elixir — and there are times 
we should summon up our 
critical historical faculties to 
resist both. The recent deifi- 
cation of foe BBC’s adapta- 
tion of Jane Austen’s “clas- 
sic" novel Pride And 
Prejudice is a good example. 
Such was foe power or hype 
and the silver screen that the 
British press reports a huge 
influx of visitors to the stately 
home. Lyme Hall, which 
doubles as Mr Darcy's 
country-seat in the produc- 
tion. The new devotees of Ms. 
Austen demand to see foe 
lake where the taciturn hero 
— now awarded pin-up status 
by the Radio Times — went 
for a frisky swim in one TV 
episode while fiilty-clothed 
(an anachronism, as readers 
of Kilvert’s Diary will testify; 
if a Victorian curate thought 
nothing of swimming in the 
node, it would hardly have 
concerned a Regency buds). 
This is fiction piled on fiction. 

Yet barely a dozen miles 


north of Lyme Hall is the site 
of Peterloo —the 1819 massa- 
cre of unarmed demonstra- 
tors demanding reform, 
which historians have seen 
as a defining moment in the 
struggle tor constitutional 
change by the class whose ten- 
sions were erupting below 
the surface of the genteel in- 
trigues of Jane Austen's 
Regency England. But today 
St Peter's Fields are is foe 
centre of Manchester, at the 
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Austen -tatious: History Today 


back of the Central Library’: 
there is no splendid Cheshire 
pile for pilgrims to visit. Does 
that make Jane Austen's fic- 
tional observations of 
country wooing of more his- 
torical significance than '* Or- 
ator" Hunt and the Six Acts? 
Hie danger of history being 
reduced to a version of "been 
there, done that, got foe 
Regency bustle” is a real one. 

Postmodernism is a means 
to enriching history, but it is 
not foe end. reinterpreting 
the past in the light of our 
present experience expands 
foe appeal of history today. 
But not everything is of equal 
value — and the packaging of 
heritage in aspic does not ex- 
pand history, itembahnsit. 

A History Today editorial in- 
vokes the ghost of Jane Austen, 

Kebabed 

RADIO is an excellent me- 
dium on which to cut your 
comedy teeth (presumably 
plastic fangs) . . . Although 
thee days it is ill-paid and 

has a lower profile, radio does 
allow you a freedom as a 
writer and/or performer that 
is not available else whore. On 


TV or film there are maj 
fillers between the scrip 
the final result — set, co 
tume, lighting, camera i 
gles. make-up, some you 
bloke in a jacket who kn 
more than you do, etc. R 
is much more direct and 
much purer. And of com 
cheaper. In a screenplay 
plane crashing into the < 
a mountain would cost t 
possibly hundreds ofth< 
sands of pounds to film- 
radio it’s a couple of FX 
which would set you ba< 
about seven quid. I reme 
writing a sketch that m\ 
a woman guzzling a ketx 

oniJ E — r 


inmiavicar 

berating me for “a gratuitous 
scene of oral sex**. 

Arthur Smith's hi-tech advice 
in his Letter To A Young Come- 
dian, in the Stage. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
maitjackdau^guardion- 

•? Mk z[ ax 0171-713 43 66: Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road. London 
EClR 3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Worst trend for three years as 1 7 ,280 larger companies go bust # London is liquidation blackspot i Notebook 


More big firms go to wall 


Lisa Buckingham 


T HE number of large 
companies going 
into liquidation 
rose in 1995 for the 
first time in three 
years, figures from Dun & 
Brads treet, the business in- 
formation group, show 
A total of 1*7.280 larger com- 
panies went into liquidation 
— up 4.6 per cent on the year 
before. By far the biggest in- 
crease occurred in London, 
where 28 per cent more larger 
businesses went under than 
in 1994. Overall about 14 per 
cent more companies went 
bankrupt in the capital this 
year compared with 1994. 

Philip Mellor, D&B’s 
senior analyst said yester- 
day: ‘‘There are worrying 
signs in these figures that 
company liquidations are be- 
ginning to rise again in the 
North and Scotland, as well as 
in London. 

“For the past nine months 
we have witnessed an in- 
creasing trend in company 
liquidations in the capital 
which has now spread to 
other parts of the country.” 


Mr MelJor said it remained 
to be seen whether this trend 
was likely to spread to 
smaller companies which last 
year showed slightly less ten- 
dency to go out of business, 
although the 5.3 per cent drop 
was described as disappoint- 
ing compared with a 16.3 per 
cent fall in collapses this time 
last year. 

The D & B report showing a 
drop in the total number of 
business collapses from 43,598 


last year to 41,303 in 1995, co- 
incided with an expression of 
“cautious optimism" for eco- 
nomic growth in the next two 
years from the Confederation 
of British Industry. 

In his new year's message, 
CBI president. Sir Bryan 
Nicholson, said that estimates 
struck after the November 
Budget put growth at 2.5 per 
cent next year rising to 2.8 
per cent in 1997. 

“We are cautiously optimis- 


tic about the prospects for the 
economy following the pru- 
dent Budget and the early in- 
terest rate cut We now seem 
on track for sustainable non- 
inflationary growth over the 
next two years." he said. 

But Sir Bryan added that 
CBI research has pinpointed 
some uncertainties feeing the 
economy. The latest monthly 
trend survey shows that UK 
manufacturers expect a slow- 
ing of output growth in the 


Jollying along 
global recovery 


first part of the new year and 
stocks of finished goods are at 
the highest levels for three 
years. 

The Bank of England cut 
base lending rates by 0.25 per 
cent to 6.5 per cent earlier 
this month to spur economic 
recovery but Sir Bryan said 
“the time might soon be right 
for a further reduction". 

The CBI currently reckons 
underlying inflation will 
stand at 2.8 per cent by the 


Governor told Chancellor of fears for economy before the Budget 


Sarah Ryle 


OESH evidence that the 
* UK economy’s weakness 
was worrying the authori- 
ties in the rtm-up to the 
Budget came to light yes- 
terday in minutes of last 
month's meeting between 
the Chancellor and the 
Governor of the Bank of 
England. 

Poor data in the weeks 
before the November meet- 
ing. Including the headline 
rate of inflation, lay behind 


the Governor's recommen- 
dation that base rates 
should remain unchanged 
— now superseded by the 
0-25 percentage point cut 
earlier this month. 

Conservative back- 
benchers worried about the 
economy, especially the ail- 
ing housing industry, 
would have welcomed the 
interest cut in November, 
before the Budget, and put 
Kenneth Clarke under in- 
tense pressure to boost the 
economy in this way. 

But the minutes of the 


monthly monetary meeting 
on November 1 show Eddie 
George arguing that “the 
data were uncomfortable 
on both prices and activity, 
and the uncertainties, 
again on both counts, had 
increased”. 

His main concern was 
that there was still infla- 
tionary pressure in the 
economy despite the slow- 
down. The then headline 
rate of 3.9 per cent sup- 
ported him. 

The Chancellor repor- 


tedly agreed that there was | years. 


no justification for a cut in 
base rates last month, al- 
though he continued to ex- 
pect Inflation to return to a 
downward path. 

Signs that the economy 
was weak at that point in- 
cluded the GDP figure for 
the third quarter of this 
year, unchanged on the 
second quarter at 0.5 per 
cent. 

The October CBI survey 
of business optimism had 
produced the first negative 
balance of opinion for three 


end of 1996, dropping to 

2.7 per cent a year later. It 
also predicts that unemploy- 
ment could fell to 2.19 million 
in the next 12 months and 

2.07 million by the end of 1997. 

The mixed outlook for early 

1998 was underlined by the 
D &B figures which appeared 
to suggest that the business 
failure rate in a number of 
areas, notably the North and 
London, had increased In the 
final quarter of the year and 
this trend appeared to be 
picking up. 

In Scotland, the business 
failure rate increased by 22 
per cent although, because 
the law on bankruptcy differs 
to that in England and Wales, 
Dun & Bradstreet said it was 
not possible to make compari- 
sons with the rest of Britain. 

Figures showed that Wales 
sustained the sharpest de- 
cline in business collapses 
with 19 per cent fewer compa- 
nies going to the wall than the 
year before. 

The South-west showed an 
18.5 per cent improvement 
and throughout the entire 
South-east nearly 17 per cent 
fewer companies went out of 
business. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 



BA unveils £80m 
main attraction 
for passengers 


Keith Harper on 
latest flights of 
fancy in airline 
entertainment 


B ritish Airways win 
spend £80 million over 
the next two years 
catching up with its rivals in 
the race to pamper passen- 
gers with the ultimate in in- 
flight entertainment 
Passengers will be able to 
choose from up to 24 movie 
ami entertainment channels, 
play other passengers at com- 
puter games or get a bird's 
eye view of the world outside 
without moving from their 
seats. 

In response to similar 
moves by other large earners, 
BA is to equip each seat with 
its own video screen, control 
panel telephone and charge 
card. 

“We're going to have prob- 
lems getting passengers off 
the aircraft at the end. of their 
journey." Bob Ayling, BA’s 
chief executive designate, 
said yesterday. 

Mr Ayling said that while 
its rivals bad been unveiling 
their computer-age entertain- 
ment plans, BA had been 
spending a great deal of time 
"looking for the ultimate in- 
flight entertainment and in- 
formation system, and we be- 
lieve we've now found it”. 

BA could have ordered off- 
the-shelf. first-generation sys- 
tems to fit -its fleets. But it de- 
cided to wait until second- 
generation systems were 
available because of the ad- 
van tages they offered in facil- 
ities and weight saving. 

“They will provide more 
flexibility and fun than any- 


thing that has flown before." 
Mr Ayling said. 

Passengers will be able to 
start stop and pause the fiftng 
when they like. Besides a 
wide selection of free films, 
for a nominal charge of about 
£2 theywlll also be able to see 
the latest blockbusters before 
general release in the UK. 

Passengers will have their 
own electronic route maps 
and could choose to view the 
world outside through cam- 
eras mounted on the aircraft. 


They will also be able to chal- 
lenge other passengers to a 
variety erf video computer 
games or more traditional 
pastimes such as chess, 
bridge mid backgammon. . . 

The system is being sup- 
plied by an American com- 
pany and has already been fit- 
ted on- a Boeing 747 for tests. 
Early next year the software 
will be loaded, enabling pas- 
sengers to test the overall 
system. 

If the trials are successful 
and subject to final approval 
by BA's board, the equipment 
will be fitted across the air- 
line’s en ti re fleet of long-haul 
aircraft This will involve fit- 
ting some 30,000 video screens 
and control panels. BA also 
has the option to install the 
system on Its 125 short-haul 
aircraft 

Movies and games will be 
stored digitally on a computer 
housed in the aircraft’s avion- 
ics bay. There are no tapes, 
discs or cassettes. Once a pas- 
senger orders a programme, 
he or she has complete con- 1 
trol over it 

The system can be devel- 
oped to take account of! 
emerging technology. At 
some stage. BA could add fur- 
ther channels receiving live 
television and radio broad- 
casts. 



T HE late January G7 gath- 
ering of finance minis- 
ters is becoming almost a 
fixed point in the annual eco- 
nomic calendar. A year ago 
the financial crisis in Mexico 
rapidly swamped events. This 
year, barring accidents, the 
more prosaic task of preserv- 
ing the recovery will domi- 
nate the finance ministers 
discussions. 

Matters will be considera- 
bly helped If by January 20 
the White House and US Con- 
gress have settled their bud 
getary differences. Without 
that it is difficult to see how 
much progress can be made 
in correcting the undervalua- 
tion of the dollar which has 
been among the main factors 
suppressing growth in Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Germany’s industrial prob- 
lems still look considerable, 
despite the lead taken by the 
Bundesbank in cutting inter- 
est rates, but there are now the 
first hesitant signs the Japa- 
nese economy, after severed 
years of underperformance, 
could come to the rescue of the 
industrial countries. However, 
it may need a further round of 
interest rate cuts — given the 
EMU driven fiscal austerity — 
to keep G7 growth moving 
along in 1996. 

In addition to preserving 
recovery, the G7 still has un 
finished business from last 
year's meetings. Agreement 
on doubling the resources of 
the General Arrangement to 
Borrow, as an emergency fa 
cllity to deal with future Mex- 
icos, is still some way off, 
with Germany blocking 
efforts to give an increased 
role to the Asian economies. 
Similarly, the IMF is still said 
to be cool on efforts to carve 
out a multilateral debt facility 
which would eventually lead 
to relief for the poorest 
countries, mainly in Africa, 
where growth and develop- 
ment is being hampered by 
the debt overhang. If the 
Paris G7 manages to advance 
any of this, given the intransi- 
gent positions taken in Wash- 
ington in the autumn, it will 
be a worthwhile exercise. 


Sweet and sour 


Power cut . . . Energy minister Tim Eggar yesterday attempted to justify electricity privatisation, launching a scheme 
under which consumers will get a £50 rebate as part of the National Grid float. Speaking at See board’s accounts office In 
Worthing, he claimed other changes meant householders would pay £90 less for power next year photograph-, rogcr bamber 


T HE least surprising as- 
pect of the departure of 
chief executive David 
Rogers from Amstrad Is that 
stock market insiders seem to 
have known about it first 
The last year has been pep- 
pered with examples of privi- 
leged information leaking to 
the markets and the authori- 
ties powerless to do anything. 

Having spent some eight 
months looking for a new chief 
executive, there must be bitter 
disappointment in the City 
that chairman Alan Sugar was 
unable to hang on to him. 
However, it was always likely 
that a founder-chairman of Mr 
Sugar’s character was going to 


clash with any chief executive 
who chose to be anything 
more than a water carrier. Mr 
Sugar. ■ by all accounts, has 
now determined the old Am- 
strad is all but finished and 
the new businesses, Viglen 
and Dancall mobile phones, 
would form the vanguard. 

That is fine but it increas- 
ingly looks as if it would have 
been better had Amstrad been 
allowed to go private in 1992 
when Mr Sugar -made his 
original offer albeit at too 
mean a price. Amstrad with- 
out Mr Sugar is nnlTrmgin- 

able: but so was Next without 
George Davis. This time per- 
haps the non- executives 
should go for the clean sweep 
or accept it would be better 
run as a more nimble, pri- 
vately owned enterprise. 


Cash bonuses 


A 


MONG the advantages 
the Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke will enjoy as be 
seeks to nurse along the 1996 
recovery is the time capsule 
planted by his distinguished 
predecessor, John Major. The 
£18.74 billion of Tessa deposits 
which will be searching for a 
new home as the new year be- 
gins could be more improtant 
than tax cuts in fuelling con- 
sumer spending. 

Best estimates suggest that 
at least £5 billion of the Tessa 
funds, largely the interest, or 
as much as £7 billion could 
find its way into demand. 
Some may vanish overseas, in 
the shape of Barbadian and 
other glamorous holidays, but 
other amounts could work 
their way into a housing mar- 
ket — which is starting to 
show signs of life. 

Indeed, 1996 promises to be a 
year of financial windfall — 
without even considering the 
lottery. Shares on the National 
Grid already are piling 
through people's letter-boxes 
following its flotation and for 
electricity consumers there 
will be the additional benefit 
of a £50 price rebate in the first 
quarter. Still to come Is the 
£1.35 billion pay-out to 
National & Provincial build- 
ing society account holders 
and. perhaps, the far larger 
distribution from the Halifax - 
Leeds merger and conversion. 
Tax cuts will be the icing on 
the cake. 


Gilded offers 


OR the Government to de- 
liver those tax cuts the 
Bank of England will 
have to deal with a higher pub- 
lic sector borrowing require- 
ment than was anticipated for 
this financial year. Having 


talked in some detail to the 
market-makers and the mar- 
ket-users, the B ank is pfen- 
ning to kick off its spring of- 
fensive on January 31 with 
two five-year gilts with foe 
goal of increasing liquidity in 
the market place: it is expected 
that the stock maturing In 2002 
will Include a facility which al- 
lows investors to strip out the 
coupon from principle, when 
that becomes allowable later 
this year. The second issue in 
February will seek to move the 
maturity dates on conven- 
tional stocks out to 2020, a 
period most attractive to cer- 
tain pension funds. All this is 
designed to take the sweat out 
of fund raising. 


Heseltine spreads newyear 
cheer for housing market 


Teresa Hunter 


D EPUTY Prime Minister 
Michael Heseltine stuck 
his neck out yesterday by pre- 
dicting that the housing mar- 
ket will pick up next year. 

He welcomed the Nation- 
wide building society^ pre- 
diction that prices would rise 
by 3per cent in 1996 — which 
could be an election year. 

But the Nationwide’s report 
also showed prices feu by 
2.5 per cent last year, after a 
downturn of L2per cent in 
December. . ■ 

The building society 

blamed low confidence m the 
economy and weak growthm 
personal incomes for a 10 per 
cTm decline to transi tion 
which triggered the price fall- 
The disclosure that the 
value of their homes^PP«J 
yet again during 1995 will 
come as another blow to bor- 
rowers — particularly the 


more than one million who 
are trapped by negative 
equity. 

Housing market predic- 
tions from Britain's two big- 
gest lenders have been more 
cautious. The. Halifax and 
Abbey National expect house 
prices to increase by 2 per 
cent next year, although the 
Conned of Mortgage Lenders 
shares the Nationwi de vie w. 

Lenders are over-optimistic 
in their housing market fore- 
casts with most predicting 
rises during 1995 of between 
3 per cent and 5 per cent 
. However, Mr Heseltine’s 
prediction that the new year 
would start with an encourag- 
ing boost to the housing mar- 
ket providing a welcome fil- 
lip for the construction 
industry, will add weight to 
lenders’ renewed op t i mism . . 

Mr Heseltine said: “The 
signs are in place for renewed 
confidence and greater activ- 
ity in the housing market” 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.03 
Austria 15.10 
Belgium 44.35 
Canada 2.07 
Cyprus 0.6950 
Denmark 8 .40 
Finland 6.70 
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NHS staff crisis 


Sarah Ryle on a 
survey which 
reveals cuts and 
stalls shortages 


... . . ^ _ 


P UBLIC service employ- 
ers are facing increas- 
ing problems in re- 
cruiting and retaining key 
staff, according to a survey 
of NHS organisations and 
local authorities published 
today. 

The difficulties are great- 
est in the NHS, the Incomes 
Data Services report says, 
and have led to skills short- 
ages in professions allied to 
medicine like physiother- 
apy and occupational ther- 
apy. 

Most of the 76 NHS organ- 
isations taking part in the 
annual survey complainof 
recruitment problems, with 
40 per cent daiming that 
the situation has worsened 
during 1995- 

They report increasing 
turnover of staff and say 
that insufficient people are 
being trained. They also 
blame the spread of fixed- 
term contracts which, mean 


the NHS is no longer seen 
as a job fbr life. 

Many trusts say the Gov- 
ernment’s public sector pay 
freeze and tight rein on 
spending has constrained 
service development and 
lowered staff morale. They 
say the move towards local 
pay bargaining “has caused 
confusion”. The trusts see 
performance-related pay as 
a key issue to tackle in the 
coming year. 

Local authorities also 
report staffing problems 
related to central govern- 
ment funding cuts- One 
third say they have had 
recruitment difficulties 
and blame local govern- 
ment reorganisation. Two 
in five councils say they cut 
staff numbers In 1995 as a 
result of budget restric- 
tions and contracts lost 
through compulsory com- 
petitive tendering: One in 
five councils say staff num- 
bers have risen as a result 
of winning back contracts. 

Two-thirds of the 56 
councils surveyed say they 
have moved away from na- 
tionally agreed terms and 
conditions and report hav- 
ing to cut staffing costs to 
remain competitive. 


Defiant Forte gains heart PpnQinn hflnH-ni it 
from bullish hotels forecast * 1 raiolUll ilallU UUl 


Lisa Bu ck in gh am 


F ORTE yesterday hit back 
at Granada's criticism of 
its attempt to fend off a hos- 
tile bid from the television 
and catering group by selling 
a £1.5 billion package of 
businesses to Whitbread. 

The comments from Gra- 
nada, which has bid 
£3.4 billion for Forte, were 
“predictable” and “meaning- 
lesaly fixated” on the past the 
target company said. 

Forte's broadside, which fo- 
cused on Granada’s “mis- 
guided 1980s conglomerate 
philosophy”, coincided with a 
forecast from the accountants 
Arthur Andersen that a wave 
of takeover activity is about 
to hit the hotels and hospital- 
ity sector. 

The Andersen study ap- 
pears to underpin Sir Rocco 
Forte’s claims that the 
group's core hotels business 
Is heading for re vi val by 
reporting that room occu- 
pancy rates are increasing 
and that there is only a small, 
amount of spare capacity. 

The accountancy firm says 
that revenues per available 
room in London's top five- 
star hotels increased by 


30 per cent in the past two 
years. 

This has -been combined 
with more efficient cost con- 
trol so the industry’s operat- 
ing profits have improved,' 
the report states. 

Bu t Gr anada says Forte's 
management weakness >««« 
allowed its business to under- 
perform. The company yester- 
day produced research from 
Rich ard Harwood, an analyst 
at Collins Stewart & Co, 
which said that Whitbread's 
planned purchase of Forte's 
restaurants and budget hotels 
did not indicate that Gra- 
nada’s bid was too low. 

Many fund managers are, 
however, expecting Granada 
to increase its offer to more 
than £4 billion. 

Although Forte criticised 
its predator for focusing on 
historic share and dividend 
performance, Granada argued 
that shareholders should not 
forget how “hopeless” the 
hotels grotto's management 
and share price performance 
had been 

The company also argued 
that if Forte paid a special 
dividend to shareholders 
from the proceeds of the Whit- 
bread purchase, it would 
remain heavily in debt 


Top bosses raked 
in fat top-ups 
last year, reports 
Lisa Buckingham 


M ORE than a half of 
the top directors in 
the UK’s largest 100 
companies were given pen- 
sion contributions worth 
£50,000 last year — almost 
three times the average 
wage, a study from Labour 
Research reveals. 

At least 25 per cent of di- 
rectors enjoyed pension 
contributions of £ 100,000 
or more and a third of all 
those surveyed were given 
pension payments by their 
companies equivalent to 
more than a fifth of their 
annual salaries. 

51m Fifield, the US-based 
director of Thorn EMI, led 
the pack with a pension 
contribution of £869.000. 
He was followed by Sir Neil 
Shaw, the chairman of Tate 
& Lyle, who was provided 
with £756,000 in the year to 
September, 1994. Sir Nefi is 
scheduled to retire from 
the group next year. 


Richard Oster, of Cook- 
son, took a pension contri- 
bution in 1994 of £663,162 
and Alexander Dyer, of 
BOC, received £451,000 — 
equal to more than 60 per 
cent of his pay. 

The figures, although 
large, are likely to be 
eclipsed when a new 
scheme for reporting pen- 
sions payments is intro- 
duced, probably t o w a rds 
the end of next year. 

Work is under way to fol- 
low a recommendation by 
the Greenbury committee 
on top executive pay to try 
to ensure that the figures 
for pension payments con- 
tained in annual reports 
more accurately reflect the 
value of the pension to an 
executive. The transition is 
expected to throw up some 
hug e pension figures, many 
running into mtiHnnq 
pounds. 

Labonr Research says 
that workers generally get 
10 per cent of earnings pa id 
into a pension scheme — 
roughly £1,700 a year for 
those on average earnings. 
That is in confrast with a 
payment equivalent to 165 
per cent of salary given to 
Tate & Lyle's chief. 
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Chancellor flies into the eye of a storm over billion-dollar contract to police the Amazon basin electronically, reports Jan Rocha 


Scandalous 

threat to 
image of 
new Brazil 


T HE Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's new year 
visit to Brazil was to 
have culminated in a 
spot of tourism in the Ama- 
zon rainforest 
Now Kenneth Clarke, per- 
haps aware that he would be 
flying into the eye of a storm, 
is going to make do with half 
a day in Rio. The Amazon 
region, the largest radar 
“black hole" on the planet 
has become the subject of a 
scandal involving a billion- 
dollar contract the CLA, the 
Brazilian Air Force, transna- 
tional companies, espionage 
and corruption allegations. 

The scandal, which has 
spun President Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso's govern- 
ment into a political crisis, is 
the subject of a congressional 
Investigation in Brasilia and 
threatens to sour US- Brazil 
relations if. as seems likely, 
the contract is cancelled. 
Three top government offi- 
cials. including the air force 
minister, have already 
resigned. 

What is at stake is a 
Si. 4 billion (£930 million) con- 
tract for the installation of SI- 
VAM (Amazon Vigilance Sys- 
tem) a sophisticated radar 
and telecommunications sys- 
tem to be run by the military 
to monitor the 5.2 million 
square kilometres of Brazil’s 
Amazon basin. 

SIVAM is the pride of the 
Brazilian air force, which, 
like the rest of the military in 
Latin America, is desperately 
seeking a new post-dictator- 
ship and post-cold war role. 
With SIVAM in place, they 
could identify and shoot down 
dru g- traffickers ’ planes and 
"defend Brazil’s frontiers". 
SIVAM includes 17 fixed and 
six mobile radars, eight 
planes with sensors, 200 radio 
loca Users and 300 platforms 
for the collection of meteoro- 
logical, mineral and environ- 
mental data to be fed into 
radar and telecommunica- 
tions networks and data pro- 
cessing centres. 

Alleging reasons of 
national security, the Brazil- 
ian government did not put 


the contract for SIVAM up for 
puMic tender. Instead, details 
of the prqject were circulated 
via embassies and bids from 
11 companies, including 
French, US, Russian and Ger- 
man, were examined. 

The contract was awarded 
to the US company Raytheon, 
maker of Patriot missiles, 
after the CIA accused the 
main French contender, 
Thomson, of trying to bribe 
Br azilian officials. Thomson, 
which had installed Brazil’s 
other air traffic control sys- 
tems and expected to get the 
contract, denied the 
accusation. 

Last month, leaked tele- 
phone conversations between 
the Raytheon representative 
in Brazil and one of President 
Cardoso’s advisers, Julio Ce- 
sar Gomes, led to the Ameri- 
can company being accused of 

"traffic of influence". 

The tapes showed that the 
Raytheon representative. 
Jose Afonso Assumpcao, had 

invited the air force minister, 
Mauro Gandra, to stay at his 
home and took Mr Gomes on 
trips to the US. 

R Assumpcao and 
Mr Gomes also dis- 
cussed the need to 
bribe the senator 
who prepared the report for 
the senate committee oversee- 
ing the loan to cover the cost 
of SIVAM. 

The leaks led to the resigna- 
tion of Mr Gandra, and of Mr 
Gomes, a career diplomat 
who was about to be ap- 
pointed Braz ilian ambassador 
to Mexico. 

A senate investigation then 
uncovered evidence of what 
one congressman described 
as the “promiscuous relation- 
ships" between Raytheon, its 
business partner in Brazil 
Esca, and the air force. Esca 
is a consultancy company set 
up by former air force offi- 
cers. but a federal finance 
watchdog discovered that 
many of them are still on the 
government payroll and Esca 
officials sat on the committee 
which awarded the contract 
to Raytheon. Mr Gandra's 




replacement air force Briga- 
dier Lelio Lobo, tied himself 
in knots giving evidence to 
the senate committee and 
convinced even the govern- 
ment's most stalwart support- 
ers that the scandal was too 
big to be swept under the 
carpet 

Nobody disputes the need 
for an air traffic control sys- 
tem in the Amazon region. 
But S IV AM’s critics attack 
the payment of a vast sum of 
money to an American com- 
pany for technology and 
equipment they say is avail- 
able in Brazil They also criti- 
cise the access to strategic in- 
formation on mineral 
resources and biodiversity 
that SIVAM will provide for 
the US government, via 
Raytheon. 

A Brazilian newspaper, the 
Folha de S. Paulo, discovered 
that earlier this year Rayth- 
eon had acquired E-Systems, 
a Texas-based company de- 
scribed by a US congressman 
as virtually indistinguishable 
from the CIA. Secret con- 
tracts are said to account for 
85 per cent of its income. 


Brazil’s top scientific 
association, the SBPC, after 
studying the small print of 
the contract, said it involved 
existing technology, only 
11 per cent of the sub-con- 
tracts for goods and services 
would go to Brazilian indus- 
try and the real cost would be 
$1.7 billion, not $1.4 billion. In 
other words, the contract Is 
excellent for the US. which is 
why President Bill Clinton 
lobbied for Raytheon and why 
Brazil was offered exception- 
ally soft terms for an Exim- 
bank loan (an eight-year 
grace period, payment in 10 
instalments) to finance it It 
also explains why US trade 
secretary Ron Brown accused 
the “losers" of using Brazil- 
ian congressmen to sabotage 
the contract when the scandal 
broke in November. 

P RESIDENT Cardoso 
now faces a cruel di- 
lemma. If he ignores 
the evidence of cor- 
ruption and keeps the con- 
tract with Raytheon, he risks 
a congressional rebellion and 
the discrediting of bis govern-. 


ment Already votes on im- 
portant government bills 
have been delayed while Con- 
gress investigates the scandal 
and, to give himself a breath- 
ing space, he has managed to 
postpone the recall of Con- 
gress after the Christmas 
break until January 8. 

If he cancels the contract 
with Raytheon, he risks 
causing a military crisis and 
invoking the Ire of the Ameri- 
cans. By tearing up an Inter- 
national contract he might 
also jeopardise Brazil's diplo- 
matic offensive for a seat on 
an enlarged UN Security 
Council. 

In the year since he took 
office. President Cardoso, a 
progressive academic before 
he became a politician, has 
worked hard to change Bra- 
zil’s image from a country 
associated with an unstable 
economy, galloping inflation, 
corruption and human rights 
violations, into that of a 
respectable, reliable member 
of the international commu- 
nity, compatible with its 
ranking as the world's 10th 
most powerful economy. 




offers 

Latin 

lesson 


Sarah Ryle 


Heart of darkness . . . The Brazilian Air Force wants radar forthe Amazon to hunt drug traffickers and environmental terrorists photograph: susan lcunmnoham 


President Cardoso . . . political crisis photograph pwjlowhttaker 


K ENNETH Clarke be- 
gins a two-week tour 
of Latin America 
today In Paraguay' and is 

expected to be in Argentina 
for the new year, the first 
senior British Cabinet min- 
ister to visit the country 
since the Faiklands war. 

The Chancellor Is selling 
British business and is to 
meet his opposite numbers 
in four countries. He Is 
scheduled to meet the Ar- 
gentinian minister of the 
economy, Domingo Ca- 
vallo, but Treasury offi- 
cials were cagey yesterday 
about the likelihood of a 
meeting with the president. 
Carlos Menem, saying that 
the Chancellor’s pro- 
gramme was not finalised. 

Mr Clarke will also visit 
Chile and Brazil. He Is ac- 
companied, by his wife and 
13 senior financiers and 
businessmen including 
Maurice de Bunsen, direc- 
tor of ING Baring, and 
David Band, chief executive 
of Barclays de Zoete WeddL 
A key aspect of the trade 
mission's sales pitch is pri- 
vatisation of utilities, with 
the team Including direc- 
tors of British Gas. 
National Power and 
Thames Water Interna- 
tional. 

Mr Clarke said Latin 
America had enormous po- 
tential for British exports. 
“On the industrial side 
there are huge opportuni- 
ties for British companies 
to build on the success of 
our privatisation pro- 
gramme. British privatisa- 
tion expertise is itself a 
profitable export and Brit- 
ish companies are already 
doing good business with 
r-atin America." 

British exports to the 
four countries on the tour 
were worth a combined 
£892 million last year. 
Total exports to Latin 
America rose by 20 per cent 
In 1994, but by only 5 per 
cent this year. 

The Treasury said Mr 
Clarke wanted .to take ad- 
vantage of the gap between 
the Budget and the Finance 
Bill to lead a trade mission. 


Lloyd’s rescue 

package still 
not tied up 


Outlook ’96/ Risky 
business pulls in 
punters. Pauline 
Springett reports 

L LOYD'S of London, the 
scandal-ridden insur- 
ance market, has once 
again defied all the normal 
laws of business. Despite 
notching up £11 billion in 
losses and bringing many of 
its members to the brink of 
financial ruin, it is about to 
limp Into another year. 

The market has £9.58 bil- 
lion of underwriting capacity 
available for 1996, slightly 
down on this year's figure of 
£10.1 billion. Many of the 
Names are still there, too, al- 
though numbers have been 
depleted — 12,811, compared 
with more than 30,000 in the 
late 1980s. 

Lloyd's is now sorting out 
its complex reconstruction 
and renewal package. The 
two-pronged rescue depends 
cm persuading the Names to 
accept a £2.8 billion out-of- 
court settlement. In ex- 
change. Names would aban- 
don the mass of litigation by 
which they are trying to ob- 
tain millions of pounds of 
damages for their losses. 

Lloyd's is also trying to set 
up Equitas, a reinsurance 
company for the market’s old 
liabilities, mainly those aris- 
ing from US pollution and as- 
bestosis claims. 

Even if these measures 
work, one serious flaw 

remains — Lloyd's is self-reg- 
ulating. Its regulation system 
was earlier this year con- 
demned as hopelessly inade- 
quate by a cross-party Com- 
mons select committee which 
said external independent 
regulation was necessary and 
that the existing system was 
tarnished. But about 60 Tory 
MPs are loss-making Names, 
so the committee's call has 
fallen on deaf, albeit embar- 
rassed, government ears. 

Lloyd’s has other things to 
worry about. The 9.000-strong 
Association of Lloyds Mem- 
bers says there is too much 
underwriting capacity and 
fears this will force down in- 
surance premiums, so squeez- 
ing profits at Lloyd's. 

The Equitas project has 
also proved something of a 
quagmire. Teams of number- 
crunchers have tried to work 


out how much each Name 
should pay in order to rein- 
sure his or her old liabilities. 
The lure for the Names is that 
once they have paid their 
Equitas premiums they will 
be free to quit the market 
safe in the knowledge that it 
is unlikely they will have to 
pay Lloyd's another penny. 

The difficulty is that no- 
body knows for sure how 
much the old liabilities, many 
of which have yet to material- 
ise, will cost to settle. 

Equitas has been hugely de- 
layed, although Lloyd's now 
insists it is back on track. 
Premium estimates were to 
have been sent to the Names 
in October, a date which has 
now slipped to the spring. 
Even so. the Names will not 
have the final figures much 
before the early summer, by 
which time they may already 
have been asked to vote on 
the rescue package of which 
Equitas is a part 

According to Lloyd's ana- 
lyst Chatset, the Equitas 
sums have been done on the 
assumption that the US is 
about to pass tax laws that 
would help pay the multi- 
billion dollar pollution clean- 
up costs. If the laws are not 
passed, Lloyd's could find it 
has underestimated the 
amount Equitas wQl need. 

There is also the problem of 
the £2.8 billion settlement 
offer itself The Names want 
an extra £1 billion at least 
Lloyd's is working behind the 
scenes to whip up the extra 
cash. Market agents are being 
asked to increase substan- 
tially their £200 million con- 
tribution. Lloyd’s is also try- 
ing, with little success, to 
persuade market brokers and 
auditors to cough up, because 
much of their income depends 
on the market's continued ex- 
istence. 

However, some aspects of 
the new-style Lloyd’s do ap- 
pear to have been launched 
successfully. For instance, 
limited liability corporate 
capital which entered the 
market in 1994, now provides 
about one-third of Lloyd’s 
capital base, and is set even- 
tually to dominate the tradi- 
tional unlimited liability 
Names. 

This will result m Lloyd’s 
eventually operating as a col- 
lection of quasi-insurance 
companies, but it should in- 
crease professionalism and 
reduce running costs and 
market volatility. 


Tessa cash battle reaches climax 


Margaret Hughes 
Personal Finance Editor 


T HE battle for a cash bo- 
nanza of nearly 
£24 billion, which will be 
released when the first Tessas 
(Tax Exempt Special Savings 
Accounts) come of age. will 
reach a climax in the new 
year. Financial institutions 
are battling to bang on to the 
funds, while retailers are hop- 
ing their tills will jingle from 
a big boost in spending 
power. 

Since January 1991, more 
than 4 million savers have in- 
vested in excess of £25 billion 
in Tessas, the “wholly new tax 
incentive" launched by John 


Big subsidy 
on offer to 
Docklands 
rail bidders 


Simon Beavis 


B IDDERS for the franchise 
to run London's Dock- 
lands Light Railway — which 
Include transport company 
Stagecoach — are being prom- 
ised continued heavy finan- 
cial aid from the Government 

The Government plans to 
launch a competition for the 
right to run the driverless 
train service early in the new 
year, select a shortlist of bid- 
ders by spring and award the 
seven-year franchise in the 
autumn. 

So far 10 companies are 
said to have expressed inter- 
est in bidding but only Stage- 
coach. which has just taken 
control of South West Trains, 
and the Central London Bus 
Company have been named. 

One risk lacing potential 
bidders is that the Jubilee 
Line Extension — expected to 
connect parts of east and 
south-east London to the 
Underground network by 
April 1998 — could rob the 
LDR of up to 40 per cent of its 
revenue. 

Last year the Government 
had to make up the difference 
between DLR's revenues of 
£6.8 million and operating 
costs of £22 million. 

Although revenues are ex- 
pected to have grown to 
nearly £16 million by the time 
the Jubilee Line Extension is 
completed, Government 
grants to the railway will 
remain heavy up to the year 
2003 when the DLR Is forecast 
to break even, thanks In part 
to efficiency savings.^ 


Major in his only Budget as 
Chancellor "to revive the cul- 
ture of thrift”. Over the next 
three months, almost half of 
these will mature, releasing 
£18.74 billion in capital plus 
an estimated £5.21 billion in 
interest built up over five 
years. 

Banks and building societ- 
ies are already competing 
avidly Co win back maturing 
deposits, all of which can be 
reinvested in their new range 
of Tessas. They face intense 
competition on two flanks; 
savers are being wooed by 
fund managers and other fi- 
nancial institutions, who are 
attempting to woo them away 
from the security of tax-free 
deposit accounts into more ad- 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


S IR Bocco Forte's re- 
puted presentational 
skills have received 
something of a knock- back. 
Over the last few weeks, Sir 
Rocco has been running a 
charm offensive to woo 
City bigwigs, with the cen- 
trepiece being two mayor 
presentations to City ana- 
lysts. Sad to say. the two 
events in question — on De- 
cember 14 and December 20 
— have both been followed 
by falls in Forte’s share 
price: two of the few days 
the shares actually have 
fallen since Granada 
launched its £3.4 billion 
bid. Granada's PR adviser, 
Citigate. Is thought to have 
offered to arrange regular 
daily briefings for analysts 
by Sir Rocco. 

M emories of the 

Crash of ’87: Brave 
Eddie George, then 
deputy Governor of the 
Bank, with a house in Dul- 
wich, was the only Bank 
official to make it on Fri- 
day. October 16, as Wall 
Street and the FTSE went 
into free falls. The intrepid 
Mr George arrived to find 
every telephone in the 
Rank ringing. Taking com- 
mand on the bridge. Crazy 
Eddie ordered the cleaning 
crew of women, bussed in 
from the nearby East End. 
to down their dusters and 
Hoovers and assume tele- 
phone duties. The message 
to be given was that offi- 
cials were engaged Just now' 
and that the Bank would 
call them back as soon as 
possible. It worked a treat, 
the phones were j silenced, 

.1 


venturous equity-linked in- 
vestments: and at the same 
time by travel agents, car deal- 
ers, department stores and 
other retailers who are hoping 
that savers will put thrift be- 
hind them and become 
spenders. 

The retailers have their 
eyes fixed on the £5 billion- 
plus interest which cannot be 
invested In a Tessa Mark Two 
— and are also banking on 
some Tessa holders blowing 
some of their capital 

Anyone who has invested 
the full £9,000 over the five- 
year term will on average, 
have earned around £3,000 tax 
free interest giving each one 
an instant £12,000 extra spend- 
ing power. 


officials straggled in and 
replied to their messages 
and some of the Mrs Mopps 
were eventually rewarded 
with switchboard jobs. 

T rouble has erupted 
in the normally sedate 
world of planning con- 
sultancy; as December 
drew to a close, the High 
Court was hauled in to In- 
junct Jeff Bishop and his 
Social and Housing Re- 
search from using Informa- 
tion gleaned during his 
time with the plaintiff. 
Planning Negotiators, of 
London, an early pioneer of 
’^planning gain" deals be- 
tween developers and local 
authorities. Mr Bishop, for- 
mer chief housing officer 
for the borough of Bexley, 
left Planning Negotiators 
amid general acrimony. 
The Queen's Bench Div- 
ision has ordered him not 
to make use of confidential 
Info relating to certain mu- 
nicipal tenders, but claims 
against him for costs, dam- 
ages and so forth must 
await a foil hearing in the 
new year. As someone once 
reacted to Room at The 
Top, "I had no idea local 
government officers led 
such exciting lives." 

S PEAKING of excite- 
ment, the Institute of 
Actuaries — motto: 
Wb’re not Boring, Honestly 
— faxed a memo on Decem- 
ber 21. Subject "Draft dis- 
cussion note from steering 
group to co-operation -joint 
committee for the meeting 
on January 15. 1996". Not 
that there’s much chance, 
but don’t ever change. 

I T HAS not taken Lloyd’s 
of London's new chief ex- 
ecutive, Ron Sandler, 
long to make his mark. Mr 
Sandler, who stepped into 


It remains to be seen 
whether Tessa holders now 
feel confident enough to be- 
come spenders. There is 
plenty of market research to 
suggest that they will. Even 
figures published by Nation 
wide — which, like other lead- 
ing deposit takers, is anxious 
to hang on to maturing Tessa 
proceeds — suggest that a 
third erf 1 savers plan to spend 
some or all of their Tessa 
money. Nationwide forecasts 
that consumer spending could 
be boosted by as much as 
£1.7 billion, with a further 
£1.4 billion being spent on 
housing and home improve- 
ments. Others are predicting a 
20 per cent boost in retail sales 
In the next three months. 


Peter Middleton’s shoes 
last month, is, alarmingly, 
referred to in parte of the 
stricken market as Ron the 
Strangler. This, apparent- 
ly, relates to Mr Sandler's 
previous employment with 
the Boston Consulting 
Group, something that has 
triggered a lot of sad jokes 
by Lloyd’s wags about the 
Boston Strangler, Albert 
DeSalvo. given that the lat- 
ter was accused (although 
never convicted) of 13 mur- 
ders. Should strangulation 
appear a novel way of hand- 
ling Names who refuse to 
pay their losses, Mr 
Sandler should note that 
The Strangler was stabbed 
in his cell at Walpole 
Prison. Massachusetts, in 
November 1973. 

H OW nice to see Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica 
refusing to be se- 
duced entirely by the rude 
modern world of instant 
communications. Despite 
some modish twaddle 
about being on the Inter- 
net, the Big Book main- 
tains a stately pace in its 
release of information. On 
December 18, news broke 
that tiie world's most fam- 
ous work of reference had 
been sold to a wealthy in- 
vestor, Jacob Safra. about 
whom few data are pub- 
licly available. A splendid 
start for those of us who 
like our information ser- 
vices to show discretion. 
Come December 19. and 
Britanniea’s British 
branch was fending off me- 
dia queries with the decla- 
ration journalists would 
have to await a statement 
from Britannica’s HQ in 
Chicago. None seemed to be 
forthcoming as the world 
wound down for Christ- 
mas. but these^ things 
should not be harried. 


News in brief 


Barings tops 
takeover league 

BARINGS, the merchant bank which was rescued from col- 
lapse by Holland’s ING. has topped the 1995 Acquisitions 
Monthly takeover league by advising on a total of 28 private and 
public deals worth nearly £20 billion. The total was boosted by 
being joint adviser with Morgan Stanley on the £9.1 billion 
Glaxo takeover of Wellcome and it was also involved in the 
year’s second largest deal Lloyds Bank’s £5.9 billion takeover 
of TSB Group. 

Lazards came second in the rankings, but would have shot 
into first position had two current bids in which it is involved 
— Granada/Forte and Abbey National/National & Provincial 
— come to fruition before the year end. These were followed by 
Warburg, another merchant banking group which changed 
ownership during the year. Acquisitions Monthly satri that 
even if the utility bids which bumped up the total value of 
takeovers during the year were stripped out, 1995 was still a 
record. — Lisa Buckingham 


Ultra-long gilts on tap 

THE Bank of England is giving way to customer demand and will 
issue ultra- tong government stock for sale in February for the first 
time in nearly four years. Domestic institutions, mainly pension 
funds, have campaigned to buy gilts with a lifetime of 20-plus 
years — which match their long-term liabilities — at meetings 
with Bank officials. About two-thirds of gilts, worth roughly rang 
billion, have maturity ranges of up to 15 years. 

The Bank's announcement of future gilts auctions yesterday 
said stock with a maturity date of 2020 or later would be sold on 
February 28. — Sarah Ryle 


Loss of independence 

NORTHUMBRIAN Water yesterday became the first of Britain’s 
10 privatised water companies to lose its independence when an 
£800 million bid from Lj-onnaise des Eaux went unconditional 
The French group said that its bid had been accepted by holders of 
4£4 million stores representing 60 £7 per cent of Northumbrian’s 
store capital- It also had acceptances from holders of a further 0.5 
per cent share of the company which coupled with a 4.62 per cent 
stake acquired in the company meant it now spoke for 65.29 
per cent of the entire share capital Lyonnaise won backing for its 
bid from the Government and the industry regulator after pr omts - 
ingtocut water charges by 15 per cent. — Simon Beads 


Uoyds marries TSB 

THE merger between Uoyds and TSB was completed yesterday 
creating a new £13.7 billion financial services group. Both hanire 
win continue to operate their existing branch networks, and a 
spokesman for Lloyds said customers would not notice any initial 
difference to their service following the takeover. — Teresa Hunter 


German subsidiary sold 

INSURANCE company Lloyds Abbey Life has sold its unprofit- 
able German subsidiary, known as Transleben, taa German 
insurer which will pay almost £50 million. The subsidiary, which 
is theonly non-UK financial services business owned by Lloyds 
Abbey Life, has been makinglosses for several years. Last year, it 
reported a loss before tax of £14 million. The UK group will inject 
5 million marks into Transleben before the sale. — Reger Come 


Violence crackdown urged 

BANK and building society staff are at greater risk of violence 
and abuse than ever before, the finance union Btfusaid yesterday 
I t call ed for the courts to crack down on armed robbers and 
aggressive customers, and demanded mandatory and longer jail 
sentences for those convicted of violent attacks. Bifu’s assistant 
secretary, Ray Shuttle worth, said there were three armed rob- 
beries a treek. and although the number had fellen from a peak in 
1992 they tod become more serious, with greater use of guns and 
knives. — Pres&Assodntion 6 
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Rugby Union 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Elements against 
Five Nations 


Roiwl Armstrong on the fixture chaos 
that is threatening England’s preparations 


R UGBY'S soap opera, 
Club Versus Country, 
is ready for a new 
run. The characters 
are basically the same; only 
the villain is new. Last year’s 
storyline revolved around the 
World Cup; this year the 
weather and the home-and- 
away league format are at the 
centre of the plot 
Tomorrow's five League 
One games are already threat- 
ened by frozen grounds, and 
.chib officials are pencilling in 
the blank date of January 13 
to restage them — just when 
Jack Rowell hoped to take his 
England squad somewhere 
warm to prepare for their 
opening Five Nations game 
with France in Paris on Janu- 
ary 20. 

The next spare date is 
March 9, but Rowell would 
have hoped to have the squad 
together then to prepare for 
the final Five Nations matr-H 
against Ireland on March 16. 
The only other free Saturday 
is April 20. 

Twickenham will no doubt 
redraft the script, but 
rehearsals for the Five 
Nations have already got off 
to a confusing start 
After England's untidy win 
over Western Samoa, Rowell 
spoke of M g ettin g hark to ba- 
sics”. Some thought he was 
ready to abandon the dream 
of a more expansive style. 
What he actually meant was 
something rather more ele- 
mentary: that his players 
should improve such basic 
skills as accurate passing in 
order to develop a more pleas- 
ing style. 

But there is a sub-plot Cer- 
tainly the fads and feshions 
inspired by last s ummer ’s 
World Cup will surface 
briefly, but it is a racing cer- 
tainty that rugby’s oldest 
competition will be domi- 
nated once again by powerful 
forwards and reliable goal- 
kickers. 

England and France both 


aspire to a r unnin g game but 
they came badly unstuck in 
last month’s encounters with 
South Africa and New Zea- 
land respectively. No doubt 
they will make an effort to im- 
pose a running game on the 
lesser lights of the champion- 
ship — and possibly on each 
other — but recent tradition 
suggests that the forwards 
will dictate the pattern of 
play, with the bit parts going 
to the backs. 

The history of international 
rugby is littered with the fail- 
ures of one nation to emulate 
the success of another by try- 
ing to adopt its style. England 
are in real danger of falling 
into that trap. They have be- 
come hung up on the New 
Zealand tactics that so un- 
hinged them in the World 
Cup semi-GnaL The problem 
is that the skills so sought by 
Rowell rarely get a chance to 
flourish at club levaL 

John Elliott (me of Rowell’s 
selectors, recently admitted 
that ‘'Englishmen are not 
much good at decision-mak- 
ing’*. Yet Elliott's public 
breast-beating ignores the 
fret that in the Nineties Eng- 
land have reached one World 
Cup final and won three 
Grand S lams . 

The southern hemisp he re 
may affect scorn for those 
achievements — and for the 
Five Nations itself — but the 
truth is that they would be 
overjoyed to stage a "local” 
Test competition that held 
players and spectators in thrall 
for more than two months. 

Certainly the British public 
is likely to enjoy toe champi- 
onship in its present format 
If television, sponsors and the 
Rugby Football Union, get 
their way, a gaping hole win 
appear in the schedule. In- 
stead, January and February 
will be devoid of interna- 
tional rugby and given over 
exclusively to a stodgy diet of 
league and cup matches. 

Like Rowell, the new Wales 


and Ireland coaches, Kevin 
Bowring and Murray Kidd, 
emphasise the need for play- 
ers to express themselves 
within a purposeful gama 
plan. However, Bowring will 
be under greater pressure 
than Kidd to succeed in the 
Five Nations, after Wales's 
dismal World Cup exit and 
last month's unconvincing 
victory over Fiji. 

Wales will warm up with an 
Arms Park date against Italy 
on January 16 before their 
Five Nations opener against 
England at Twickenham on 
February 3. 

Ireland, who dispatched 
Fiji in ruthless style, will pre- 
pare for their home game 
against Scotland on January 
20 by travelling to Florida 
this weekend for seven days’ 
training rounded off by a 
match against the United 
States. 

The dangerous floaters are 
Scotland, who play France at 
Murrayfleld on February 3. 
They are capable of ending 
any Grand Slam dream (and 
are also at home to England). 
Last month's disappointing 
15-15 draw with Western 
Samoa was the worst possible 
result for their rivals; Scot- 
land will use that setback to 
whip themselves into a frenzy 
of renewed motivation. Most 
of the senior squad will warm 
up in an A international 
against Italy in Rleti next 
weekend. 

The tough pattern of fix- 
tures makes it difficult to see 
any side achieving a Grand 
Siam this season, and the in- 
fluence of professionalism 
and the tantalising promise of 
wealth for players who build 
lengthy Test career are 
likely to introduce a flavour 
of uncertainty to the competi- 
tion in the wake of the World 
Cup. 

But tries galore? Not likely. 
Defences will be as solid as a 
Springbok’s win bonus. Nev- 
ertheless those lucky few sup- 
porters who have tickets will 
relish the chance to savour 
Test rugby close to home after 
the commercial rip-offs of the 
World Cup. 



Racing 


French show the way 
for European Cup 


David Phunmar 


I F CONTESTANTS on A 
Question of Sport were 
asked who competed for 
the Heineken Cup, it Is .un- 
likely that even Bill Beau- 
mont would know. But the in- 
augural tournament’s, semi- 
finals will be staged in 
Toulouse and Dublin tomor- 
row before a largely apathetic 
rugby-watching public. 

The European Cup was a 
long time in coming, but with- 
out the leading English and 
Scottish clubs taking part it 
has attracted little attention, 
despite ITV winning the tele- 
vision rights — a privilege 
for which they .• paid 
£5 million. 

There was nothing altruis- 
tic about ITV’s move, of 
course: next season four 
English clubs will be among 
thB 20 taking part in an ex- 
panded tournament, and the 
company is seeking to curry 
favour with the Home Unions 
committee before the renego- 
tiation of the Five Nations TV 
contract in 1997, one, of the 
few jewels remaining in the 
BBC’s sporting crown. 

For two months matches 
have been played ' between 
four groups of three teams: 
three from Wales, France' and 
Ireland, two from Italy and 
the outclassed Faru Con- 
stantsa of Romania. 

Tomorrow’s semi-finals see 
Swansea visiting Toulouse 


while Leinster entertain Car- 
diff The winners will meet at 
Cardiff s National Stadium on 
January 7. 

The organisers hope a 
Welsh club makes the final; 
there is not likely to be much 
demand to see a Toulouse- 
Le inster showdown. - 

Attendances for the three 
m a tches played in Wales so 
far have attracted average 
crowds of less than 5,000, but 
there has been a much better 
reaction in France. 

Pontypridd and Cardiff 
relied on word of mouth and a 
couple of crackly Tannoy an- 
nouncements for their group 
games against Milan and Ul- 
ster respectively, but Cardiff 
were shown the way to do it 
when they visited Bugles. 

A packed bouse, marching 
bands and a post-match ban- 
quet fix c nearly 500 so hum- 
bled Cardiff’s committee that 
they arranged a meeting with 
Swansea and Pontypridd offi- 
cials cm their return to ensure 
Welsh clubs reciprocate next 
season instead of ottering the 
players the . customary pie 
and chips all washed down by 
a couple of free pints. 

The European Cup was the 
brainchild of the WRU chair- 
man Vernon Pugh, who be- 
lieves it has been successful 
“We have generated signifi- 
cant income so that each team 
taking part should make, a 
six-figure sum, and we have 
learned a lot By the time Eng- 
land and Scotland come In, I 


mistakes will have been 
ironed out 
"Some of the attendances 
have been lower than ex- 
pected but that is invariably 
the case with a new competi- 
tion. When the Welsh Cup 
was relaunched in 1971 the 
final only attracted 12,000. 
Now it sells out months in 
advance. 

’l am sure it will be the 
same with the Heineken Cup. 
The teams who have taken 
part this year are unqualified 
in their belief that it is 
needed. addition to the rugby 
calendar, and I can see it ma- 
turing into a European league 
in four or five years.” 
Michael Lynagh, who 
played for Treviso against 
Faru Constantsa and Tou- 
louse in the group games, is 
already looking forward to 
next season's campaign. 

“European rugby has been 
crying out . for this sort of 
competition for ages,” said 
the former Australia captain. 
“You have to widen your 
horizons and develop the 
game below international 
level Wales may have only 
defeated France once in 14 
years but they will surely be 
more confident now after Car- 
diff drew in Bugles and Swan- 
sea defeated Castres. The 
game in Europe has been too 
parochial. 1 ' 

• Swansea's captain Stuart 
Davies has recovered from a 
shoulder injury and is clear 
to play tomorrow. 


Leonard Barden on the rise of Vladimir 
Kramnik, seen as the next world champion 


G arry kasparov is 

gnashing his pawns 
thi.« morning, as the 
new world rankings have 
toppled him from the No. 1 
spot he has held with 
hardly a break for 10 years. 
Top place on the January 
1996 International Chess 
Federation (Fide) list goes 
to Vladimir Kramnik, a be- 
spectacled six-foot 20-year- 
old Muscovite. 

Fide’s official figures give 
Kramnik and Kasparov 
2,775 points, with Anatoly 
Karpov third on 2,770. 
Kramnik is placed first be- 
cause he has played more 
games than Kasparov, 
whose title defence against 
India’s Vfrhy Anand, run 
by the rival PCA organisa- 
tion, has not been rated. It 
makes no difference, since 
Kasparov lost three rating 
points in that match. 

Ironically, Kasparov has 
been upstaged by his own 
protege. When Kramnik 
was unknown, the world 
champion said the school- 
boy would one day be his 
successor and insisted . on 
his inclusion in the Russian 
team ahead of more experi- 
enced grandmasters. Kram- 
nik’s brilliant chess helped 
Russia win the Olympiad 
gold medals and since then 


he has won twice against 
his mentor and took first 
prize at Zurich last month. 

The other star of the new 
Fide rankings is Judit Pol- 
gar, who has leapt from 
27th to 10th. The Hungar- 
ian 19-year-old is the youn- 
gest of three sisters whose 
father believed that genius 
could be created by inten- 
sive early coaching. Polgar 
broke Bobby Fischer’s re- 
cord as the youngest grand- 
master and she is now the 
youngest in the top 20. 

Though Nigel Short is 
ranked only 13th and 
Michael Adams 16th, Brit- 
ain has seven players at the 
super-grandmaster level of 
2,600 points, behind Russia 
with 16 but ahead of the 
United States, four, and 
Hungary, Bosnia and Is- 
rael, three. 

This strength in depth 
was evident yesterday 
afternoon when the Has- 
tings Centenary Interna- 
tional Congress opened at 
the Cinque Ports hotel. 

Four of. the 10 grand- 
masters in the Premier sec- 
tion are Britons in the world 
top 60, with most interest in 
the youngest, the 20-year-old 
Matthew Sadler of Chatham . 
who won this year’s British 
Championship and the 


£3,000 Leigh Grand Prix. 

Hastings, whose chess 
clnb is open every day, is a 
worldwide mecca for play- 
ers. The first Congress was 
in 1895, and it has been 
held each new year since 
1920, the longest-running 
event on the international 
calendar. All the greatest 
champions bar Kasparov 
and Fischer have competed. 
Its heyday was the 1970s 
and 1980s when Jim Slater, 
the financier, and Foreign 
and Colonial the merchant 
bankers, sponsored it to 
help raise Britain’s Inter- 
national status. 

It certainly worked when 
Britain jumped from also- 
rans to silver medallists at 
the Olympiads and Short 
challenged for Kasparov's 
titles. But now the outside 
sponsors have gone and 
Hastings Corporation is 
again the major backer. 

Hastings’s newest event 
is the World Amateur 
Championship, open to any 
player without a Fide rank, 
lug. Similar events in the 
past have been dogged by 
unknown Yugoslavs and 
Russians showing profes- 
sional skills, and walking 
away with pockets full of 
dollars and pounds. Has- 
tings hopes the stiff entry 
fee of £32 and the modest 
first prize — £350 pins the 
latest edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Brttannica — win 
discourage carpetbaggers. 


Alderbrook on 
course for 

Wincanton date 


Picking up the pieces . . . Britain's Jonathan Speehnan at the Hastings Centenary 
International Congress, where he drew with Matthew Sadler yesterday graham turner 

Protege knocks Kasparov 
off top of world rankings 


Frost bites as 
jumpers tumble 


Chris Hawkins 

reports on the 
champion's progress 

H LDERBROOK. the 
champion hurdler, is 
i^^Smaking steady progress 
after an operation to remove 
chips from a fetlock joint an d 
is on course to reappear In 
the Kingwell Hurdle at Win- 
canton in February. 

Tracey Bailey, wife of 
trainer Kim, said yesterday: 
“He's cantering and in fine 
shape at the moment. We're 
gradually stepping up his 
work and very hopeful that he 
will be fit to run at 
Wincanton. 

“Some schooling sessions 
with Yogi Breisner will come 
later and like last year the 
plan is to give him just the 
one run before the 
Champion.” 

Alderbrook went back to 
Julie Cecil at Newmarket 
after his Cheltenham success 
last season but, although fin- 
ishing second in the Group 
One Prix Ganay, failed to win 
on the Flat 

His injury was the result of 
wear and tear and he did not 
race after May. He will be 
seven at the turn of the year 
and, still being an entire by 
Ardross. presumably has a 
future as a dual-purpose 
stallion. 

The hurdling scene - is 
hardly brimming over with 
talent and certainly needs Al- 
derbrook to be around for an- 
other season at least but the 
picture is brightening and 
Danoli is another back in the 
reckoning. 

His career seemed over 
after he fractured his off-fore 
fetlock at Ain tree in April 
when winning the Martell 
Hurdle in super-game style on 
ground for too firm for him. 

Danoli third in last sea- 
son's Champion, was oper- 
ated on and is now back In 
foil training with Tom Foley 
who hopes be will reappear 
shortly, possibly in the Irish 
Champion at Leopardstown 
on January 21. 

Montelado Is another crock 
on the way back. In 1993 he 
won the Supreme Novices 
Hurdle at the Festival in a 
faster time than Granville 
Again in the Champion and 
seemed to have the hurdling 
world at his feet 
But a succession of injuries 
have curtailed his activities 
and he has raced only once 
over hurdles — when ninth to 
Alderbrook in the Champion 
last season — In the last two 


years. We would have known 
a lot more about him if he bad 
been able to run in the Christ- 
mas Hurdle at Kempton on 
Boxing Day. 

Hill’s make Alderbrook 

11- 4 favourite for the Cham- 
pion Hurdle with Montelado 
9-2 and Danoli 6-1. Ladbrokes 
are less convinced about Dan- 
oli’s prospects and offer him 
at 10-1. 

River North is an interest- 
ing inclusion in the Ladbroke 
list the unraced Lady Her- 
ries* five-year-old (six in four 
days .time) being quoted at 

12 - 1 . 

Richard Dunwoody is due 
to ride River North, who has 
apparently looked a natural 
in home schools, at Sandown 
tomorrow week In the Tol- 
worth Hurdle. 

River North was a high 
class Flat horse but needed 
some give in the ground and 
did not race after April last 
season when unplaced in the 
John Porter Stakes at 
Newbury. 

The examples of Royal Gait, 
the 1992 champion, and Alder- 
brook suggest that inexperi- 
ence is no bar to hurdling suc- 
cess even in the highest- 
grade; Flat race finishing 
speed being a potent weapon. 

Just as the Epsom Derby is 
having to concede to televised 
counter-attractions next sum- 
mer, so is next year’s Breed- 
ers’ Cup in Toronto which is 
being brought forward a week 
to avoid a clash with the tele- 
vised American college 
football. 

The Breeders' Cup will now 
take place on Saturday Octo- 
ber 26 instead of November 2 
— possibly a doubly wise 
move in view of the early Ca- 
nadian winter. 

Trainers have given good 
support to Wolverhampton’s 
extra all-weather Flat meet- 
ing tomorrow afternoon. 

A total of 115 entries have 
been received and Richard 
Muddle, managing director of 
the course, said: “We’re abso- 
lutely delighted at the 
response. 

“Sometimes decisions 
taken in haste aren't always 
the right ones, but this is a 
great example of everyone 
pulling together. 

"With six races in the eve- 
ning, we are gearing up for a 
possible 14 races in the day. 
We are putting in temporary 
stabling and the Jockey Club 
have agreed to lay on extra 
security." 

Paul G reeves, director of 
the British Horseracing 
Board, said: “We are very 
pleased with the trainers' 
response." 


Ken Oliver 


yi BLANK week for Brit- 
/ 1 ish jumping enthusi- 
M lasts looks on the cards 
as freezing conditions con- 
tinue throughout the 
country. 

Today’s four meetings at 
Fontwell, Newbury, War- 
wick and Newcastle have 
all been wiped out by the 
weather and prospects for 
tomorrow's meetings look 
grim. 

The Nottingham pro- 
gramme was called off yes- 
terday, while Catterick and 
Newbury will be inspected 
this morning: 

Folkestone, tomorrow’s 
other jumping meeting, 
holds out only a a glimmer 
of hope. “There is a light 
covering of snow over most 
of the track, but where this 
has melted the frost has got 
into the ground,” said a 
course spokesman yester- 


day. The Kent track will be 
inspected at noon today. 

A total of 24 meetings 
have been lost this week 
and even if temperatures 
rise over the weekend, fore- 
casters are predicting 
snowfalls. 

Wolverhampton’s double- 
header Flat fixture tomor- 
row on the all-weather 
seems to be the sole saviour 
for betting shops. 

All-weather jumping, 
bammed in March last year 
after a spate of equine fatal- 
ities, will not be staging a 
comeback, the British Hor- 
seracing Board has 
confirmed. 

Paul Greeves, racing di- 
rector of the BHB, said: 
“The prospect of the return 
of all-weather jumping is 
nil In the interests of wel- 
fare and the image of rac- 
ing, the board decided that 
all-weather hurdling could 
not continue and we stand 
by that decision" 


There’s a free roll for saw knees at the post-katch sin-in 
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Jack Massarik reveals the shortlist for our Clanger of the Year 
prize. We don’t know what most of the contributors meant either 
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SPONSORED BY 
KAYSSR BONDOR 

Five of the Great Britain 
squad are among the field of 
60 at the Burghley hose trials. 

HCVGRLIKKD ’EM ANYWAY 

ti>gan and M 31 ne suffered 
dead legs And Red path 
strained a groin, but there 
is. no concern about their 
fitness. 

PANIC STATION 

Mart McGhee is the fourth 
successive manager to deploy 
a five-man defence at White 
Heart Lane. 

CfTPTEAM 

Money is like manure: you 
have to spread it around or it 
smells. This . , at least, is the 
generally held view qf Bnt- 
eUn's endurance runners. 

HEALER OF THE YEAR 

When Robin Smith fractured 
his cheekbone Roberts was on 
quick as a flash to make sure 
pvprvthine was okay. 


SUPER SAVERS 

Great Britain: Defence: Knr- 
tenbach, Straehan, Stephen 
Cooper, Bishop, Lindsay, 
Dixon, Hope. Goulies: Bill 
Morrison, Foster. 

fly-boy 

Chappie remains mystified as 
to how he achieved two A- 
level passes in 1992, when Ms 
swatting was interrupted by 
two England Under-19 tours. 

USEFUL IN THE LINE-OUT 

Hie Australia coach Bob 
Dwyer usually finds a place 
for this uncompromising 
67ft gin, isst competitor in 
his squad. 

COULP DO BETTER 

Ireland’s Marcus O'Sullivan 
won the men’s mile in three 
hours 59.14 seconds. 

SPINAL TAP 

The Yorkshireman Andy 
McGrath looked the part as he 
put hack to ball, at times 
thriUingly. 


HARD TO BEAR 

Jack Rowell feels that stricter 
application of the laws must 
be a priority after the grizzly 
experiences in South Africa 
last summer. 

LUCKY TO FIND 'EM AT HOME 

Ari Vatanen, stranded 
when his Citroen suffered a 
broken radiator, managed 
to buy water from local 
nomads. 

ADDS TEETH 
TO THE DEFENCE 

Nowadays 10 minutes per 
game is enough for Cunning- 
ham. a saw-kneed 40-year-old. 

SMOKH) SALMON, PLEASE 
McManaman has that 
lovely free roll you can give 
Individual players. 

CERTAINLY WOULD BE 
FORME— 

A couple of days later Chris- 
tie ran 60 metres In 657sec. 
That was not the form of a 
man going downhill. 

IN THE ANORAK ANNEXE 

About 70 reporters and snap- 
pers icere at Headingley, above ■ 
the Hirst and Rhodes Suit. \ 


UNSOUND ON THE BASICS 

Ian Wrigfat again consti- 
tuted the principle threat. 
LACKED HORSEPOWER 
They came into FI to be suc- 
cessful and do not believe 
they can move nearer that 
foal next season. 

THEN DUNCAN 
FERGUSON ARRIVED 
When Joe Royle took over, 
Everton had spent the- first 
two months cf the season in 
last police. 

TO BURKE AND HARE? 

Fjortofi set up two goals for 
Andy Mutch, who has only got 
back into the side following the 
sale qf Keith Scott and player- 
manager McMahon's broken 
arm. 

YOU'LL GET US SHOT 

In Warrington Lead, read in 
9tb par: "Lightning-fast 
winger MafL.”. substituting 
‘’Mali” for "Mafia". . 

MAN OVERBOARD 
Henderson, president of the 
IRYU. does not like the new 
Olympic sailing course off Sa- 
vannah -and is making waves. 


SAME AGAIN, BILL 

Nicorette’s win was set up at 
Portland Bill's. 

UTTLE ENGLANDER 

The Canadian Jonathan 
Kawaja, the four Americans 
Garth Rosen gren, Laird Reed, 
Hugh Corroon and McLana- 
han. and the Norwegian Jom- 
Inge Throndsen at stroke, 
have come from nowhere. • 

GHOSTED IN TO SCORE 
Portugal: Subs Not Used: 
Paulo Alves. Goals: Paulo 
Alves 58 mins. 

SOUND PEDIGREE 

Marin boxed both in the 
United States and Spain, 
where his mother was born 
and .was capable of turning 
over a string of no-hopers. 

OTHERWISE ALL OK 

In Wales Snap please read: 
“John Davies has had his ap- 
peal against his 60-day ban 
rejected", substituting 
"rejected” for “upheld”. 
PRIVILEGED INFO 

Andy Goode, the British Olym- 
pic manager, is Wright's 
.finance. 


OFF THE WALL 

Everything in life is relative 
but no more so than in foot- 
ball, where one man’s ceiling 
does still actually represent 
another man's floor. 

MASS DYSLEXIA 

The defeat provoked an- 
other anti-board outburst 
and post-katch sin-in by 
disgruntled Roker Park 
regulars. 

STEADY, CHAPS 

At the end there were high- 
fives and bare hugs and not a 
few tears. 

EARLY STARTER 
The Vikings' quarterback 
was arrested after his seven- 
year-old son called 911 as he 
choked and slapped his wife 
of 14 years. 

FLAT FACTS 

If Saturday's encounter pro- 
vided anything new in the 
Earned profile it is that he 
can take a punch on the chin. 

NEWS AT TEN 

World championship: Semi- 
finals: Nigel Bong (Eng) leads 
Andy Hicks (Eng) 15-7. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING 

The membership of the 
Hockey A ssocia tion and the 
women’s AEWHA are to con- 
sider a draft proposal recom- 
mending that the game in 
England be administered by a 
single new association, the 
England (or possibly English) 
HA, or English HA., from 
June 1967. 

A BALL-TAMPERING PRO 

Stewart is a man who brushes 
the dust off life, and Atherton 
needs him perhaps more than 
he knows. 

DONE LIKE A KIPPER 

“Alan cures the ball beauti- 
fully,” said Ebdcn. 

ALL A BIT OF A STRUGGLE .. . 

Hounslow .and Teddington 
continue to struggle though. 
Hounslow struggled to put 
away struggling Stourport be- 
fore winning 2-L 

... ESPECIALLY IN 
THIS WEATHER 

Safety-first tactics by lang- 
kicking fly halves often con- 
sign the wings to a walk-on 
role that virtually freezes 
their development 
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Soccer 


David Lacey on Newcastle United, a dub with everything to piay for and everything to lose 

Motivation test for Keegan 


K evin keegan al- 
ways did take defeat 
personally. It was 
one of his strengths 
as a player; he resolved to do 
better next time, and invari- 
ably did so. 

Now he is about to discover 
whether the passion that 
turned a workaday footballer 
with Scunthorpe United into 
an icon on the quaysides of 
Liverpool. Hamburg. South- 
ampton and Newcastle can be 
transmitted to a team that has 
everything to play for but by 
the same token, everything to 
lose 

It is easy to forget that Kee- 
gan's career in football man- 
agement is only in its fourth 
full season. He seems to have 
been in charge at Newcastle 
since time began, not Febru- 
ary 1992. That is the way with 

sudden success; the bad days 
belong to another world. 

Being relatively inexperi- 
enced in the ways of manag- 
ers. Keegan has not acquired 
the dissembler's art and prob- 
ably never will. Newcastle 


overrun Nottingham Forest 
at home and they are the 
greatest set of footballers any 
manager could wish for. New- 
castle lose at Manchester 
United and it is their worst 
performance of the year. 

Not for Keegan the coded 
criticism, let alone the 
minced word. After Manches- 
ter United’s 2-0 victory had. 
reduced Newcastle’s lead In 
the Premiership to seven 
points he accused his players 
of not competing, of being 
complacent, and of passing' 
the buck better than the ball 

"The circus came to town 
without the lions and tigers,” 
he concluded. No wonder the 
wordsmiths love him , in feet 
what be said about Newcastle 
after Wednesday night's 
match at Old Trafford was no 
more than Alex Ferguson had 
said about Manchester United 
after their defeat at Liverpool 
10 days earlier. 

Now it was Ferguson’s turn 
to bathe his players In the 
glow of managerial apprecia- 
tion. But if his team' screw up 


against Queens Park Rangers 
tomorrow the sulphur of Fer- 
gie's 'firry may well scorch the 
walls at Ord Trafford once 
more. The wonder is that foot- 
ballers are not more cynical 
than they are. ' 

Newcastle axe hardly in cri- 
sis. but Keegan does have a 
problem. Having sold Ruel 
Fox, an orthodox right- 
winger, to Tottenham in Octo- 
ber ■ for £4.2 million, he has 
now lost Keith Gillespie, his 
first choice in the position, 
with a ruptured thigh tendon. 

Gillespie, signed nearly a 
year ago as part of the £7 mil- 
lion transfer that took Andy 
Cole to Old Trafford. may be 
out for two months and his 
absence will threaten the 
chemistry of a team relying 
heavily on the fine balance af 
its wings. One option open to 
Keegan is to employ Philippe 
Albert once he is fit as a 
third centre-back, pushing 
Barton and Beresford into 
midfield as wing-backs and 
using David Ginola through 
the middle-to support Les Fer- 


dinand, . Another Is to buy. 

Either way Newcastle are 
in for a testing New Year. 
Tomorrow they are due at 
West Ham but this game may 
not survive the weather. Man- 
chester United may kick off 
against QPR knowing that a 
win will take them to within 


The high 
hurdles 


MANCHESTER UNITED 


Jan 1 
March 2 
March 9 
March 30 
April 6 
May 4 


Tottenham (A) 
Newcastle Utd (A) 
Leeds Utd (Hj 
Arsenal (H) 
Manchester C (AJ 
Middlesbrough (A) 


NEWCASTLE UNITED 


Feb 10 
March 2 
March 9 
March 23 
March 30 

Aprils 

April 27, 


Middlesbrough (A) 
Manchester Utd (H) 
Nottm Forest (A) 
Arsenal (A) 
Liverpool (A) 
Blackburn Rvrs (A) 
Leeds Utd (A) 


four points of the leaders. 
Then United are at Totten- 
ham on New Year's Day. 

Newcastle's immediate 
future is bound up with Lon- 
don opposition. After West 
J3am they face Arsenal at 
home on Tuesday, followed by 
a third-round FA Cup tie at 
Chelsea on Sunday week and a 
Coca-Cola Cup quarter-final at 
Highbury three days later. 

This sequence will test the 
strength of Keegan's squad and 
their capacity to advance on 
three fronts. St James' Park 
has strong cup traditions but, 
when a club are seeking their 
first league title for 69 years, 
cup ties and replays, not to 
mention protracted League 
Cup semi-finals, can be 
counter-productive. Yet Kee- 
gan was telling the truth when 
he said; "We're not yet good 
enough to be able to pick and 
choose our honours.” 

Ferguson is counting on 
Newcastle’s bandwagon 
crashing spectacularly on one 
of the season's tighter bends. 
March could well decide how 


close the climax of the contest 
is likely to be. For after play- 
ing their return match with 
Manchester United at St 
James' Park at the beginning 
of the month. Newcastle will 
visit Nottingham Forest, 
Arsenal and Liverpool, with 
only a home game with West 
Ham in between. 

However, much depends on 
Manchester United combin- 
ing consistency with the qual- 
ity of football they achieved 
on Wednesday night, Andy 
Cole continuing to find the 
net now that he has scored 
twice in as many games, and 
the power of Roy Keane in 
midfield augmenting the ex- 
cellence of Ryan Giggs and 
Eric Cantona for the rest of 
the season. 

One of the most significant 
aspects of. Wednesday's match 
was the strength the Neville 
brothers, Gary And Philip, 
brought to a Manchester 
United defence lacking Steve 
Bruce and Gary Ballister. Fer- 
guson’s youth policy is pay- 
ing rich dividends. 


Dons give up 

on Jones 


Cynthia Bateman 
and Don Beet 
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Francis takes the swash out of Hotspur 


Martin Thorpe on 

the manager who is 
making Tottenham 
buckle down 

I T IS said that Alan Sugar 
has little footballing tradi- 
tion. Well, in one crucial 
respect that has probably 
been a good thing for Totten- 
ham Hotspur. 

For years the Lillywhites 
have preciously guarded their 
tradition of playing swash- 
buckling football, coming to 
accept that in consequence, 
there was little likelihood of 
the league championship tro- 
phy finding its way into the 
White Hart Lane cabinet. 

It was a notion reinforced 
during Ossie Ardiles's idealis- 
tic management, though he 
got the job in part to placate 
Spurs fans disgruntled at the 
sacking of Terry Venables. 

When Mr Amstrad went in 
search of Ardiles's successor, 
however, it was with the 
hard-headed realisation that a 
publicly listed company such 
as Tottenham needed more 
than tradition: they needed 
success on the field. 

The appointment of Gerry 
Francis was an attempt to 
find just that. He had no repu- 
tation for fielding piratical 
teams at Bristol Rovers or 
Queens Park Rangers. But as 
a tactician and a motivator he 
had few equals. 

Now. any fans who try 
moaning about the more 
direct football that Totten- 
ham serve up have to struggle 
to be heard over the support- 
ers who have watched aston- 
ished as their team, normally 
good for a cup run and little 
else, lie a nose-bleed third in 
the Premiership. 

For swash read buckling 
down, to a fitness regime that 
has become legendary among 
the players for its harshness, 
and a rigid system of play 
that means Spurs, of all 
teams, now specialise in 
grinding out results. 

"The problems here were 
obvious." says Francis. "No 
clean sheets for 15 months, no 
win in nine games. But slowly 
we have turned things round. 
The players have responded 
magnificently and gradually 
got to know the system of play 
and the roles they have in it" 
This season, Francis’s, first 
full one in charge. Tottenham 
have conceded only 19 goals 
and lost three times .in 20 
league games. 


Francis’s system has 
allowed the side to make light 
of the loss of three of their 
best players; Jftrgen Klins- 
mann. Popescu and Barmby. 

Basically the system makes 
use of the players' improved 
fitness by requiring everyone 
to get behind the ball when 
possession is lost and support 
where possible when going 
forward. Perhaps the largely 
British players feel more at 
ease with Francis’s rigidity 
than with Ardiles’s Eree-form 
expressionism. 

Certainly, few faces have 
changed from the Ardlles 
day's; Francis has signed only 
three players. But the man- 
ager has a reputation for get- 
ting the best out of people on 
whom others have given up, 
and the 45-year-old's motiva- 
tional powers have rescued 
the hard-working midfielders 
Howells and Dozzell from the 
Spurs scrapheap. 

Apart from the addition of 
Clive Wilson on a free from 
QPR, the defence is the same. 
In attack the £4 million Fox 
has brought much-needed 
penetration to the right wing 
and hopes for more. “I’m still 
learning and Gerry can bring 
a Lot more out of me,” he says. 

Although Rosenthal ploughs 
an inconsistent furrow down 
the left during Anderton’s 
rehabilitation from his groin 
injury, up front Teddy Sher- 
ingham continues to mature 
into a class striker and Arm- 
strong has had the last laugh 
on those detractors who 
scoffed at Francis's £4.5 mil- 
lion outlay. 

“I am thrilled for him," 
says Francis. "He has fantas- 
tic pace, great strength and is 
now scoring goals, vital goals. 
His partnership with Teddy 
has been more productive 
than Jurgen and Teddy at the 
same stage. He reminds me so 
much of Les Ferdinand when 
I first started to work with 
him." 

The only factor that can 
dent Francis's aspirations is 
injury. Currently he has 10 
players in the treatment 
room, and a £2 million bid to 
sign a reinforcement in Andy 
Slnton from Sheffield 
Wednesday has been turned 
down. 

Francis refuses to be de- 
flected from his path. “I want 
to win things." he says. “You 
don't go Into a league compe- 
tition to finish second and 
you don’t go in for a cup to be 
runners-up. And yes. I would 
love a crack at Europe." 
Heady days at White Hart 
Lane. 



JONES must 
the Football 
Association alone 
being charged 
yesterday with bring- 
ing the game into disrepute. 

Wimbledon's owner Sam 
Hammam, who has loyally de- 
fended the reckless Jones in 
the past, confirmed last night 
that there will be no appeal 
against his dismissal at Chel- 
sea on Boxing Day and no dis- 
pute of the FA charge which 
follows Jones’s inflammatory 
comments about Ruud Gullit 
and other foreign players in a 
newspaper. 

Jones is already transfer- 
listed by the club he first 
joined nine years ago from 
part-time football with Weald- 
stone and a labourer's job on 
a building site. 

After his fouls at Stamford 
Bridge on the Romanian Dan 
Petrescu and Gullit led to the 
11th dismissal of bis career, 
Jones accused the Dutchman 
of “diving" and in yesterday's 
Daily Mirror he insulted the 
former AC Milan and Holland 
player. 

Hammam said last night: 
“Tills is not the Vinnie I 
know and whom I regarded as 
almost a son. The foul on Gul- 
lit was wrong and the news- 
paper article was wrong. Vin- 
nle told me that what was in 


the paper was in his own 
words and nobody else can be 
blamed." 

The FA could suspend or 
heavily fine Jones for his 
scathing words about Gullit 
— whom he likened to a 
“squealing, pot-bellied pig”-— 
and other foreign imports. He 
has 14 days in which to 
request a personal hearing. 

Meanwhile, Manchester 
United are today hoping to fi- 
nalise paperwork which will 
allow the French defender 
William Prunier to play 
against Queens Park Rangers 
tomorrow. United were yes- 
terday trying to obtain 
the player's registration 
documents from his club, 
Bordeaux; the papers must be 
given to the FA and the 
Premier League before mid- 
day today if Prunier is 
to have any chance of 
playing. . 

The 28-year-old impressed 
United in a trial game this 
month and his services are 
urgently needed after the cen- 
tre-half David May joined the 
club’s list of injured 
defenders. 

Liverpool's manager Roy 
Evans yesterday told Mark 
Walters, Jan Molby and Paul 
Stewart that they have no 
future at (he club, and Man- 
chester City completed the 
signing of the 27-year-old Al- 
banian international de- 
fender Eduardo Abazaj from 
Benfica on a two-month trial. 


Scoring gold 
Italian style 


Mr Motivator . . . Francis managing to instil discipline and a rigid system of play at 


Rugby League 

Calland suspension sets poser for Bulls 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


[ATT CALLAND. the 
I Bradford centre, yester- 
day received a suspension 
until March 1 that could, if 
the Bulls reach the quarter- 
finals of the Challenge Cup. 
rriean he is out of contention 
for eight games. 

The 24-year-old former 
Featherstone player, signed 
last month in a deal that took 
Deryck Fox and Roy Powell to 
Post Office Road, was sent off 
for a high tackle against War- 
rington last week. 

The dismissal was his third 


Cricket 

’ England tour to SA 

Match Reports 

1 0891 22 88 29 
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this season and his fifth in the 
past two terms — an unhappy 
record which was obviously 
taken Into account when the 
disciplinary committee im- 
posed its unusual sentence. 
Players are normally banned 
for a specific number of 
games. 

Bradford might consider an 
appeal but will recognise that 
the penalty could be in- 
creased. As it is, Calland will 
be available for the start of 
the Super League and the 
Bulls may be content to settle 
for that 

Calland, who will miss 
Bradford's five remaining 
league games and three poss- 
ible Challenge Cup ties, is a 
player of undoubted talent 
but his disciplinary lapses are 
ruining his career. Bradford, 
however, feel that his prob- 
lems stem more from faulty 
technique than any tendency 
to thuggery. 

Peter Deakin, the club’s 
media spokesman, said yes- 
terday; "Calland is not an 
elbow merchant and he is not 
a kicker. But he does have 
this unfortunate habit of 
sticking out an arm when op- 
ponents go past him. It is 
something the club .and the 


player will just have to work 
on.” 

Tomorrow’s first Regal Tro- 
phy semi-final between St 
Helens and Warrington will 
not be switched to Wigan's 
Central Park from Knowsley 
Road because policing regula- 
tions would not allow it 
Saings would have been 
reluctant to have taken this 
step anyway, although it did 
appear to be an option at 
times yesterday. 

Now St Helens must hope 
that plastic covers will help to 
make the ground playable, 
but the situation is not prom- 
ising. “The covers operate to 
a temperature of minus 
three,” said David Howes, the 
club's chief executive, “but 
the temperature has been 
down to minus seven. 

"The forecast is not good 
hut we have taken every pre- 
caution that we can and we 
will use every trick we can 
during daylight hours in an 
attempt to set the match 
played." 

If it is postponed the most 
likely new date would be next 
Thursday, three days after 
Warrington play Wigan and 
St Helens meet Leeds on New 
Year's Day. 


Athletics 


French honour 
for Edwards 


Stephan Bieriey 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, 
I the world triple jump 


J 

champion and record 
bolder, is named in the 
leading French sports 
paper L’Equipe this morn- 
ing as its "Champion of 
champions’* for 1995. 

Edwards is the first Brit- 
ish sportsman to take the 
award since Seb Coe in 
1981. The Gateshead Har- 
rier finished ahead of 
Michael Johnson of the 
United States, winner of the 
200m -100m double at the 
World Championships in 
Gothenburg, and the five- 
times Tour de France win- 
ner Miguel Indurain of 
Spain. 

“Obviously with the rep- 
utation of L’Eqnipe as a 
serious sporting newspaper 
I'm delighted,” said 
Edwards. 

Edwards was recently 
voted the BBC Sports Per- 
sonality of the Year and 
named Athlete of the Year 
by the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation. 


Results 


Basketball 

NBA. LA Clippers 116. Cherlotk.- 107. Mll- 
wautoo 99. Minnesota 93 (Bt); Washington 
115. Golden Stale 94: Phoont* 105. Ptllla- 
dcxpnu Vr. Portland 135. Bosun ttja Seal. 
Ilo 99. Dorrvec S3 

Chess 

HASTINGS PRBHBRi Rond One J 

Spoalman (Enqi 0. M Sadler l Eng) X. S 
Conguasl (Engl 1. T Luihw (0*fl 0: A Ycr- 
nuilrtsky (US) X S Aullk (Tur) X. J Hodg- 
son i Eng) K. A Khal liman (Rug) K: B Lalic 
(Croi 1. A Milos (Eng) a 
GRONINGEN TOURNAMENT! R otMxf 8: 
G Kamsky lUS) V C Hansen iDeni O £ 
Ahnosl iHun) 0. A Karpov IRua) 1. others 
drawn. M a wl utia Karpov 35. KamsUy S, 
P Loko (Hun), I Sokolov (Bos|. P Svldlor 
IRua), L van Wely t Noth) 4X. M Adams 

(EJ1SM3. 

GRONINGEN OPEN: Round 8 iMder* 

M Degraeva (Fr) A Onbchuk (Uto) at A 
Baburin, v Filippov iRua). R Karramki. B 
Socko (Poll. E RozantaRs (Lith). J Hawaii. 
A Summeracale (Eng) 6. 

Cricket 

SECOND TEST: NMbounw Third dor. 

Australia 500-6 dec (S Waugh 131no. D 
Boon 110. FI Ponbng 71. M Stator 62. M 
Waugh ci). Sri Lanka 233 (A Ranatunga 
51; UrGrati 5-411 and 33-1. 

CASTLE CUPi Pnri; Bound 231 and 
121-6. Wosiflm Province 422 (H Gibbs 112. 
H D Ackerman Hi. J Commtas 97. □ Bundle 
SO. Erasmus 5-47). East London Free 
Stale tea and IB7 (Pope 7-«|. Border Sfli 
(P Stryoom Stt Venter 4-631 and 63-0. Bor- 
der won lay Ion wickats. 

Darts 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Purtieei) 
□roup Two! K Dollar (Eng) hi K Sploink 
(Eng) 3-2. Throa S Raw (Eng) hi 0 (daw- 
son (Cant 3-o. Pour D Smith iEng) bl T 
Kirby (Ire) 3-1 Hva R I te ring lai (Eng) 
hi N Justice (Eng) 3—0. Group E-ghtt D 
Pries tin/ (Eng) bt £ Brlsuw (Eng) 3-0. 


Hockey 


MEMZieSHIU INDOOR TOURNAMENT 

iDundeel Orta Travellers 9. Old Laughion- 
lars C insights MenziesIMII 9. Seal land Id- 


31 4; Bed Inns -» Torbro* W IS. TR Cor- 
donums 8. Oita a Bail D. Loughtoruano IS; 
Tarbror 8. Scotland U-21 5, OotdonUina 3. 
MenzloahUI S; Ben Inns 3. Orta 10. Scot- 
land U-21 6 . Louglitonlan* 7. SUmhoga 
(after two days): 1. Lougmonlans 4-12. 2. 
Torbrov 3-fc 3. MefizleMlllI 3-0. 


Ice Hockey 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION! Premier Dhr- 
taiow SfteflieM 9. Hum bora Ide S. 

NHL: Ottawa 4, Buffalo 3. New Jersey 5. 
NY Islanders 1: Calgary 4. Toronto CL Ed- 
monton 3. Philadelphia 1 Los Angolas 7. 
Anaheim 1. 

Snooker 

OR MARTENS EUROPEAN LEAGUE 

(infilingboroughj. R O’SutBvep M P Ebdon 
6-3 K Doherty bt 6 Davis 5-3. 


Fixtures 


John Glover in 

Milan on the billions 
of lire in TV deals 


VER the past three 
years Italy’s 38 leading 
clubs have scored a 
total of £230 million from the 
television rights to their 
games. Those contracts ex- 
pire next June. In the run-up 
to renewal, club owners have 
the tender longing in their 
eyes that bandits in bad West- 
erns reserve for approaching 
stage-coaches. 

That £230 million has 
proved far from sufficient to 
keep il calcio in the extrava- 
gant style to which it has be- 
come accustomed. Much 
more Is needed, and, since 
soccer is the one thing that 
more or less guarantees suc- 
cess for a pay-TV station, the 
TV barons are keen to cover 
the sport with gold. 

No Italian would be so in- 
genuous as to imagine that 
sport has much to do with 
anything other than money 
and image. Nor that it is im- 
mune from that bad habit of 
the Italian business world: 
privatising profits and na- 
tionalising losses. 

The soccer cycle is boom 
and bust. When the good 
times roll, a river of money 
flows into bank accounts of 
club owners, who receive lau- 
datory media coverage, fame 
and business advantages. 
Players ensure that an in- 
creasing portion of the spoils 
heads in their direction. Costs 
then rise and, sooner rather 
than later, owners plead pov- 
erty and demand that the tax- 
payer lends a hand. A larger 
slice of the pools pie. a tax 
break nr change in the law 
bring new finance. The wheel 
turns and the cycle starts all 
over again. 

Over the past couple of 
years, soccer’s fortunes have 
hit a low. Wealthy owners 
once happy to meet awkward 
unpaid bills from the small 
change lost down the sofa 
have become businessmen 
begging their bankers for a 
helping hand. After bidding 
sent transfer fees and wages 
to astronomical levels, the 
clubs have been left gasping 
as the money tide has ebbed. 

Corruption magistrates 
have discovered the illicit 
cash that helped fuel the 
transfer market in the good 
times. Not only a couple of 
thousand quid changing 
hands in rainy motorway ser- 
vice stations but super-bungs 


Sport in brief 


Soccer 

LEAGUE OP IRELAND! Promt** «*■ 
talon; Dundalk * Derry C (7.451. 

Basketball 

BUDWEHER LEAGUE: worthing v New- 
castle (B.0). 

Hockey 

HENZHOCtflUL INDOOR TO UR NAMENT 
(10.16pm. Dick McTaggan SC, Du ndee) 
0-17/13 DIVISIONAL TOURNAMENTS 

(10.0. Bnskri) _____ . 

WOMEN'S U-21 TPOTTORW- TOUR- 
KAMEMT (8M. Aurora SC. Rotfwrhaini. 
East v North. Souih v Midlands (H 30t 
Waal v East (1.30): North » 

WOMEN'S U-18/1C TERRITORIAL 
TOURNAMENTS 1 10 0, ShofflaW). 

• Yordantw Dortava. Bw IBM Olympic 
m meirm hurtle s champwn end tormof 
world record -hold or, will ll» miss Atlanta 
Olyinpie Games iwtyw Tne 34-yBar-oM 
Bulgarian N flrpoedrtg a tatty. 

• The Brazilian MCWf Irak** Pauto f “■ 
wort, who took Sola logo * |_ IB ® 
national championship, to lotehy 
lugusse dub Benfica as coach tor naxi 
season 


Badminton 

Julia Mann yesterday became 
the second natinnal singles 
champion within two days to 
withdraw from the British 
Grand Slam tournament at 
Portsmouth when she devel- 
oped flu. writes Richard Jam. 
On Wednesday the men's 
champion, Anders Nielsen 
withdrew from the Ham* 
shire Open, the season's third 
Grand Slam event without a 
medical certificate and had 
his funding ban extended. 

Gymnastics 

Barbara Collins, who won the 
All England Schoolgirls’ title 
In 1971, became the national 
women's champion a year 
later and wa9 a member of 
Britain’s team for the 1972 


worth billions of lire passing 
through discreet Swiss banks. 
In Italy, style counts. 

One hint that the wheel is 
about to turn again Is Interna- 
zionale's latest spree. In buy- 
ing a first lot of players and 
then a second lot to cover his 
mistakes, the new owner, the 
oil magnate Massimo MorattL 
has paid out about 100 billion 
lire (£40 million) in six 
months. 

That money has not been 
wisely spent, argues Aifio Ca- 
ruso. the deputy editor of Gaz~ 
zetta dello Sport, who cites 
the 1.45 billion lire (over 
double his previous salary) 
that Marco Branca, a non- 
scoring striker who turns 31 
in January, will pocket 

But come 1997 even Branca 
may be feeling hard done by. 
The club owners are now rub- 
bing their hands at the pros- 
pect of the auction for TV 
rights, which they hope will 
generate well over £400 mil- 
lion over the next three years. 
Deals already lined up worth 
more than 850 billion lire 
(£340 million) have been put 
on ice. 

The government recently 
yielded to pressure from Vit- 
torio Cecchi Gorl, the owner 
of Fiore ntina, and opened the 
way for anyone with a broad- 
casting licence to bid for sat- 
ellite-based pay-TV, Rupert 
Murdoch-style. Hence the 
dirty play taking place off the 
pitch, complete with fouls and 
players wearing more than 
one shirt. 

The president of AC Milan, 
Adriano Gall iani , is also vice- 
president of the Lega Calcio, 
(which decides who is 
awarded the contract) and 
chairman of RTL an impor- 
tant part of Silvio Berlus- 
coni’s Fininvest business 
empire. 

Cecchi Gori. a one-time 
partner of Berlusconi and 
now his sworn enemy, owns 
two struggling national TV 
channels and is hoping for a 
short cut to glory; he is ru- 
moured to be talking to Mur- 
doch about how to make pay- 
TV pay off. And the president 
of the national TV station RAI 
is Letizia MorattL sister-in- 
law of Inter's owner. A ffegl 
will be finalised in February. 

Meanwhile, another source 
of money is on the horizon. In 
the hope or getting the illegal 
3.6 trillion lire per year bet- 
ting industry out of the hands 
of the Mafia, the government 
plans to legalise it. It is not 
clear what this will eventu- 
ally be worth, but the clubs 
have their eyes on it Let the 
good times rolL 


Olympics in Munich, has died 
of breast cancer after a long 
illness at the age of 42. 

Darts 

Dennis Priestley played with 
a camera strapped to his belt 
as he beat Eric Bristow 3-0 at 
the world championship at 
Purfleet yesterday. The cam- 
era allows Sky television 
viewers to follow the flight of 
the dart. 

Hockey 

Old Lough tonians. boosted by 
six goals from the Australian 
Steve Carter, came back from 
5-3 down to beat the Scottish 
Under-2ls 7-6 and go into the 
last day of the Menzieshill 
indoor tournament in Dundee 
with a three-point lead, writes 
Pat Rowley. Their remaining 
games are against the un- 
beaten Torbrex Wanderers 
and Menzieshill. 
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Cricket 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Vic Maries 


runs the rule over the modest young spinner carrying the hopes of the new South Africa 


Adams keeps home fires burning 


U NREMARKABLE 
figures — 32-10-73-2 
— but a significant 
performance. Paul 
Adams concluded 
uw tmrd day of the fourth 
Tjsst still carrying the burden 
of being a talisman for the 
new South Africa. 

After Adams’s arrival in 
the Test arena the sports min- 
ister Steve Tshwete had said: 
“To me his presence goes far 
beyond perhaps winning thic 
Test It's a message to the 
nation: this is the way we 
must go." It would not be a 
good time for the bowler to 
fluff his lines, with the entire 
country agog at "Gogga". 

There were other factors 
militating against him living 
UP to his billing. The pitch in 
Port Elizabeth is slow, the 
bounce low — the ideal sur- 
face to combat whirling wrist- 
spinners. Even if the batsman 
does not have a clue which 
way the ball is gome to 
bounce, there is time to watch 
it turn off the wicket and to 
adjust accordingly. 

England have two players 
who in contrasting ways are 
tormentors of spin bowlers. 
Mike Atherton, now a defen- 
sive master, plays late with 
the soft hands of a Geoffrey 
Boycott. And Graeme Hick is 
the cleanest striker of slow 
bowling in the world. 

None of this appeared to 
bother Adams. Indeed the 
captain Hansie Cronje kept 
three close catchers in place 
for both batsmen. 

Adams did reveal his inex- 
perience on numerous occa- 
sions, but not when he was 
actually delivering the h all 
Several times he bustled in to 
the crease long before the 
batsman was ready. Had no 
one told him that Test cricket 
is a pedestrian game? 

His three-minute overs upset 
the rhythm of the other 12 
players on the field; pace 
bowlers were still drawing 
breath when they were sum- 
moned to bowl again, batsmen 
were still looking for move- 
ment behind the sightscreen 
as he began his approach. 

England had taken the sen- 
sible precaution of studying 
Adams on film before the 
match, but Atherton wanted to 
ensure that he could monitor 
his every movement live. He 
instructed Graham Thorpe to 
stand 'wide of the crease at the 
n<m-striker’s end — • near mid- 
wicket . — so that he could 
watch Adams at the aid of 


bissharply curving approach. 

There Adams placed the 
ball between his left thumb 
and his forefinger before self- 
consciously shielding it with 
ms right hand like a school- 
boy concealing his exam 
answers from his neighbour.* 
Someone must have coached 
to do that But no one 
could possibly have coached 
mm to bowl as he does. Even 
the innovative coach of South 
Africa, Bob Woolmer, could 
not conceive of a bowler con- 
triving to spin the ball using 
only a thumb and forefinger 
and a flick of the wrist. 

It should not be possible for 
the ball to be propelled accu- 
rately with such a meagre 
gnp. yet in 32 overs Adams 
has bowled no more than a 
dozen wayward deliveries. 

It was suggested before the 
game that he did not possess a 
“Chinaman” — the delivery 
that spins from off to leg — in 
his armoury: perhaps batsmen 
could play him like an ortho- 
dox left-arm finger spinner. 

Yesterday Adams blew that 
theory. His Chinaman may 
not spin prodigiously but it 
exists and is usually bowled 
with a flatter trajectory. This 
was the delivery that ac- 
counted for Atherton, who 
A dam s, in a shy, smiling, 
monosyllabic press confer- 
ence, decreed was his most 
“prized" Test victim. 

Thorpe may be disconsolate 
to hear that for he was 
Adams's first scalp. Admit- 
tedly that ball was not one of 
Adams's best TO those in the 
stands — and evidently to 
Thorpe — it looked like a long 
hap. But Adams is not the first 
wrist-spinner to bowl a danger- 
ous short ball The extra fizz 
generated by the wrist makes 
the ball dip at the end of its 
flight and hurry on to the bat 
When Thorpe pulled he was 
cramped for room. 

When Adams bowled a brief 
spell from the Duck Pool End, 
Hick cracked a long hop to 
the midwicket boundary; a 
high full toss followed. Was 
the tyro cracking? The next 
four balls landed on the spot 
Later Hick tried to ruffle him 
by lofting an over-length ball 
into the stands at long on; the 
following five were perfectly 
pitched. 

Woolmer, who likes a bit of 
hyperbole, said Adams- 
"looked as if he .bad .been 
playing Test cricket for is 
years; 1 hope he does. too". 
Amen to that. 
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New chess-man 
takes lamb line 

’THE 

I the 
I fedi 


new president of 
international chess 
federation (Fide) has 
promising credentials. Kir- 
san Hyiunzhinov, wbo was 
projected into the seat of 
Florencio Campomanes in a 
coup last month, is a multi- 
millionaire; he has tnegalo- 
manic tendencies; and he is 
touched with crackpottery. 
It might be thought he 
would make an expert 
player. He is that too. 

The presidency is no dod- 
dle. Fide has 150 affiliated 
countries. But Hyumzhinov 
is used to such office. He is 
president of Kalmykia, a 
Russian republic of some 
350.000 people close to the 
Caspian Sea. There the 33- 
year-old has shown hlmcaif 
not lacking in confidence. 
He abolished the Kal- 
mykian parliament and 
suspended the constitution. 
"I like dictatorship," he 
says, “but an economic and 
enlightened one.” 

More plans are afoot. He 
wants to make Kalmykia a 
centre for world religion. 
To this end he has donated 
six hectares to the Vatican 
for a monastery and four to 
Saddam Hussein for a 
mosque. Unifying the world 
title should be a pushover. 
He is working on it. 


Elista, the capital, has 
hosted the last two Russian 
championships. In one the 
grandmasters complained 
that the prize-fond dropped 
by 14 per cent during the 
tournament because of 
hyper-inflation of the rou- 
ble. Undaunted. Ilyunxz- 
hlnov is looking to organise 
the 1998 Olympiad there 
and to bring together the 
squabbling Garry Ka- 
sparov and Anatoly Kar- 
pov. Both claim the world 
title; Karpov holds the Fide 
version, Kasparov that of 
his own breakaway Profes- 
sional Chess Federation. 

Hyumzhinov. who made 
his millions from oil and 
caviar deals with Japan, 
certainly impressed at the 
Fide congress in Paris. 
Even the pro-Kasparov 
Russian Chess Federation, 
which opposed his appoint- 
ment caved in when he 
produced an endorsement 
letter from Boris Yeltsin. 

“My intention is to sit 
Karpov and Kasparov at 
the same table and invite 
them to some Kalmyk lamb 
and a litre of vodka,” says 
the president, who speaks 
good English. “So we make 
peace and solve all prob- 
lems.” There will no doubt 
be fruitcake for dessert 



First footing . . . Paul Adams is congratulated after claiming his first Test wicket, that of Graham Thorpe 


STEVE ROSE 


Sri Lanka seek ruling on Muralitfiaran action 

S RI LANKA may leave 
Mi 


luttiah Mural itharan out 
of next month's third Test 
with Australia unless they get 
a definitive ruling on his sus- 
pect bowling action. 

After the current Test the 
touring side's management, 
intend to meet the Australian 


Golf 


umpire Darrell Hair, who no- 
balled the 23-year-old for 
“throwing" seven times on 
Tuesday, and his New Zea- 
land colleague Steve Dunne to 
establish why some deliveries 
were called whereas others 
were deemed legitimate. 

Sri Lankan officials feel it 


would be too risky to pick the 
off-spinner, who has played 23 
Tests, if doubts rema in. 

“We don't want to take a 
chance going into a Test 
match with your main bowler 
unable to bowl," said Anura 
Ttennekoon, secretary of the 
Sri Lanka Board of Control 


McGrath takes five and forces tourists to follow on 

QLENN McGRATH 


ripped the heart out of 
Sri Lanka ’s batting in the 
second Test yesterday 'to 
leave the tourists facing an- 
other innings defeat. 

Sri Lanka, chasing Aus- 
tralia’s total of 500 for six 
declared, were all out for 


233 and were asked to fol- 
low on. McGrath took five, 
for 40, his fourth five- 
wicket haul in eight Tests, 
on an unusually bouncy 
MCG wicket. He was well 
supported by Craig McDer- 
mott with two for 63. 

Arjuna Ranatunga and 


The 1 8th is alive with the sound of Muzak 


David Davies on why the elite have 
shunned the World Championship in Arizona 


S OME years ago a bunch 
of regulars at a pub they 
had haunted for several 
decades filtered back into 
their usual room after the 
place had been closed for a 
month for alterations. Within 
half an hour they were out on 
the street again, ejected and 
dejected. 

The alterations had in- 
cluded the installation of that 
most dreaded of innovations , 
Muzak, and repeated requests 
for it to be turned off had been 

refused. So one of the number 
tore out the wires, and that 
was the end of the Muzak, 
temporarily, and* the regu- 
lars, permanently. 

With that spirit of righ- 
teous rebellion In mind, it is a 
great pity that certain golfers 
known for their forth r ight at- 
titudes to the purity of the. 
game have not qualified for 
the financial jamboree that 
fragino in Arizona tomorrow. 
It is called the Andersen Con- 


sulting World Championship 
of Golf a title that is a clear 
case for the Trades Descrip- 
tion Act More of that later. 

It is to be played in the de- 
sert surrounds of Phoenix at 
the Grayhawk Golf Club 
which in September 1994 was 
. a heap of dirt and rubble but 
by February 1995 was not 
only in business but charging 
$140 (£92) per -person per 
round' arid was packed to the 
rafters. 

That Grayhawk is an oddity 
is apparent from the start 
Having booked in and been 
given a voucher for balls for 
the practice ground, you wan- 
der whether you can possibly 
be going in the right direc- 
tion, for the sound of music 
gets ever louder. Sure 
enough, there is Muzak on the 
practice ground. 

The soul seethes, but the 
shoulders shrug for it cannot 
last, can it? Well, not entirely. 
It does not intrude again 


until, unbelievably, you reach 
the waterfalled 18th green, 
where the sound swells again. 
You can putt out to Puccini, 
miss ’em to Mozart 

It is a grievous offence 
against the nature of foe 
game, and it is a pity that Se- 
veriano Ballesteros did not 
qualify for foe finals: if he 
had. foe wires would not have 
had much chance of survival. 

But one of the many prob- 
lems that the Andersen Con- 
sulting World Championship 
of Golf has is the pathetically 
weak entry, which has pro- 
vided four semi-finalists who 
must make the sponsoring ex- 
ecutives shudder. Despite the 
offer of $3,650,000, foe biggest 
prize-fund in the game's his- 
tory, few of foe world's top 
players entered. 

There was no Greg Nor- 
man, Nick Price, Nick Faldo, 
Ernie Els, Colin Montgomerie 
or Fred Couples. None was at- 
tracted by the idea of match- 
play spread through foe sea- 
son, culminating in semi- 
finals and a final just at foe 
time when they all wanted to 
be at home with their fam- 


ilies, December 30 and New 
Year's Eve. 

As a result, after a series of 
knock-out events around the 
world over the past II months, 
foe four players who will con- 
test this latest in a long line of 
“World Championships” are 
Massy Kuramoto (Japan), 
110th in foe Sony Rankings, 
who plays Barry Lane (Eng- 
land), 51st; and Mark 
McCumber (US), 23rd, who 
meets David Frost (South Af- 
rica), 24th. There is no reason 
why Lane should not beat any 
of them and if he does he will 
walk away with $1 million of 
Andersen's money. 

No one would begrudge 
Lane that windfall — he is 
guaranteed $300,000 for being 
in Phoenix even if he loses to 
Kuramoto — but the whole 
sorry tale brings into ques- 
tion whether sponsors are 
being best served by this kind 
of event 

Andersen, on its first ven- 
ture Into the game, must won- 
der at foe quality of advice it 
has received. To stage the fin- 
als over New Year guaranteed 
that foe big names would not 


enter; there Is not enough 
money in any sponsor’s purse 
to get foe Greg Normans and 
the Nick Prices away from 
their firesides at this time of 
year. It is significant that the 
dates for next year’s finals 
have already been moved, to 
early January 1997. 

But this is an event that has 
the approval of the five major 
tours — foe US, European, 
Japanese, Australasian and 
South African — and despite 
the weight of such experience 
it is a pity a half-hearted for- 
mat has been allowed to go 
forward, and at half-cock. 

Andersen Consulting is 
committed to the event for 
1996 and a contract is in place 
for the year after that It is to 
be encouraged, for the twin 
reasons that it is bringing 
money Into the game and pro- 
moting match-play. But, as 
Andersen contemplates less 
thaw compelling semi-finals, 
with no possibility of a big- 
name final winner, it can be 
forgiven for wondering 
whether its first year has 
been a very expensive 
washout 


Komesh Kaluwitharana 
both hit half-centuries for 
Sri Lanka — wbo lost the 
first Test in Perth by an in- 
nings and 36 runs — but the 
tourists finished on 33 for 
one in the second Innings, 
needing 234 more to make 
Australia bat again. 


Cross Country 

Race is on but 
Durham sweats 
on risk of snow 


Stephen Bieriey 


Sailing 


Murdoch presses on to Hobart with inside story but outside record time 


Bob Fisher 


L arry ellison-s 78ft 

Sayonara is expected to 
win the Sydney-Hobart race 
early this morning, but well 
outside the record for the 630- 
mile course. Not for the Or- 
acle computer billionaire and 
his similarly . affluent crew- 
man Rupert Murdoch the 
A$250.000 (£125,000) bonus, 
but they will be well content 

with line honours. 

Their Bruce Farr-designed 
carbon-fibre boat was leading 
George Snow's 78ft Bnnda- 
bella by 20 miles adieu the 
essential record-breaking in- 
gredient — strong wind — 


vanished as she sailed down 
the Tasmanian coast . 

The switch of the north- 
easterly to a southerly always 
spells a period of light winds, 
sometimes calms; the. same 
thing happened in 1990 when 
Lawrie Smith’s Rothmans fin- 
ished in a.similar time. 

After 60 hours Sayonara 
was north Maria Islan d, 80 
miles from home, making five 
knots and about to face a dead 

run across the. notorious 
.Storm Bay. Sayonara’s skip- 
per Geoff Stags and his crew 
will have had a trying night 
as. Brindabella dosed what 
had been a 25-mile gap. 

Five of the 98 boats that set 
out from Sydney on Boxing 


Day have pulled into the fish- 
ing port of Eden with varying 
amounts of damage after col- 
liding with whales or sunflsh. 
Others will soon encounter 
similar problems as a school 
of more than 20 whales has 
been sighted right: in the path 
of the racing fleet 
Syd Fischer, with his latest 
version of the 50ft Ragamuf- 
fin, is meanwhile proving 
that recycling can work. Rag- 
amuffin began life as a 50ft 
IOR (International Offshore 
Rule) racer and her designer, 
Bruce Farr, suggested that 
Fischer scrap the hull, keep 
foe deck, fittings and rig, and 
replace file hull with another 
designed to IMS (Interna- 


tional Measurement System) 
roles. The saving over a com- 
pletely new boat was consid- 
erable and the resultant 
grand prix boat could see 
Fischer repeat his 1992 victory. 

Southerly, at 36ft one of foe 
smallest boats- in the race. 


was into Bass Strait yester- 
day afternoon with her craw 
anticipating what her owner, 
foe 70-year-old Don Mickle- 
borough, would refer to as 
"decent groceries" before 

ni ghtfall . 

His popular crew are all of 
pre-war vintage but have foe 
staying power to maintain 
their leading position on cor- 
rected time. They believe in 
fortifying themselves with 


good food — a roast dinner 
and wine is not unknown — 
rather than the high- vitamin 
snacks and isotonic bever- 
ages on the grand prix racers. 

As is so often foe case, this 
year’s race will be settled in 
the last 60 miles across Storm 
Bay and up foe River Der- 
went ' The vagaries of the 
wind on foe final north-west- 
erly leg have regularly upset 
the finishing order. Ted 
Turner was to bless this in 
1971 after his American Eagle 
had finished and Caprice of 
Buon, the only boat capable 
of beating him on corrected 
time, struggled in the closing 
eight miles and failed to over- 
haul him. 


W ITH northern 

being squeezed ever 
tighter In foe grasp of frost 
and freezing fog, foie organis- 
ers of tomorrow's Bupa Inter- 
national Cross Country at the 
Aykley Heads course, Dur- 
ham, yesterday offered assur- 
ances that nothing, bar fur- 
ther heavy snowstorms, 
would halt their event. 

The Meteorological Office 
is hedging its bets but John 
Caine, the race director, said 
he was confident that foe 
annual event, part of the 
World Cross Country Chal- 
lenge circuit, was safe. 

His main headache was to 
ensure that a requited mini- 
mum of 12 qualified men and 
women athletes, ranked In 
the current top 30 tu foe 
world this year in events 
ranging from foe 1500 metres 
to the marathon, would be on 
the starting line tomorrow 
afternoon. 

’It’s no easy task." said 
Caine. "Christinas seems a 

regular time for those entitled 

to compete to suffer from flu 
or other bugs, while many 
runners have rushed abroad 
for New Year races." 

Those due to compete In foe 
men’s race include the five- 
times world cross country 
champion John Ngugi, of Ke- 
nya, and the world junior 
cross country champion, 
Ethiopia’s Assefa Mezgebu. 
now nmoing as 3 senior. 

Britain’s challenge win be 
led by Andrew Pearson, win- 
ner of the bronze medal at foe 

European Championships in 
Alnwick, together with Rob 
Denmark, the Commonwealth 
Games 5,000m champion, and 
Paul Evans, second in foe 
New York marathon. 

Paula RadclifFe, who in- 
tends running at the world 
cross country championships 
in Cape Town in March as 
part of her Olympic 5,000m 
build-up, is Britain's top run- 
ner in the women's race. 


S KIERS are forewarned: 
forearm injuries on foe 
slopes are expensive. The 
travel insurance company 
Home and Overseas says: 
‘The cost of medical care in 
ski resorts is racing away, 
leaving a lot of skiers seri- 
ously out of pocket” Upper 
limbs (21 per cent of injuries) 
are less at risk than lower 
limbs (57 per cent), which are 
also more costly. 

Switzerland and the United 
States are the worst places to 
come a cropper. Typical costs 
are: Switzerland, £1.000- 
£4,000 in-patient for two days’ 
knee ligament treatment, 
£8.00Q-£11,000 for six days’ leg 
fracture; US, £6.000-£8,000 
in-patient three days' knee 
li ga m ent. £4,500 two days' rib 
fracture, £200- £600 out-patient 
twisted knee. 

In Austria and France, in- 
patient costs are strictly mini- 
mal under EU agreement But 
France has a "daily charge" 
plus about 20 per cent of all 
medical bills, and Austria 
charges out-patients, so a 
fractured leg may cost £500 
(France) and £900 (Austria). 
In Italy in-patients are cov- 
ered by the EU arrangement 
but clinics in resorts are pri- 
vate. Typical out-patient 
charges are fractured leg 
£350, torn ligament £225, hand 
injury £175. Andorra has no 
EU deal and costs can be 
£4,000 (leg), £3,000 (ligament) 
and £1,250 (hand). 


T WO golfers at Nevada Val- 
ley Country Club halved a 


hole in one before Christmas 
and thought they had made 
history. One scoured Golf Di- 
gest for a precedent, found 
none and broadcast the occur- 
rence. At once a golfer from 
West Lake, California, 
reported that it was not even 
foe first time this year; he 
and his partner had done the 
same thing in January, as 
recorded in the Los Angeles 
Daily News. 

The odds against an aver- 
age golfer holing in one are 
put at 42,952 to one, making 
the odds against a half in one 
1,845 million to one. 

Another golfer In .Califor- 
nia, who had 17 aces to his 
name, did not have time to 
look up Golf Digest after his 
latest at Panorama Village, 
Hemet Peter Sedore lifted his 
arms, said "Hooray, No. 18" 
and died, aged 83. His son 
Dennis said: "Maybe God 
wanted him to do it one more 
time before taking him. " 

T ony hallett is wen 
into foe swing of dinners 
that b efall foe Rugby Football 
Union’s secretary. Since tak- 
ing office in July he is averag- 
ing three dinners and three 
lunches a week. Recently the 



Hallett . . . dining out 


swing got the better of him. 
He was supposed to be at foe 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall but 
turned up at the Haberdash- 
ers*, where he is due in foe 
new year. Neither was a rugby 
do and he was so welcomed 
that only later did he realise he 
was uninvited. The Haber- 
dashers even enjoyed the Mer- 
chant Taylors" speech. 

Hallett is often asked to 
speak when not down to: and 
ait least he found a function on, 
to keep up his average. "Din- 
ners are part of the job," he 
said- "Tin just sorry I some- 
times go to the wrong one." 

I F England cannot find a 
batsman to make runs at 
No. 3, they could try promot- 
ing a sacrificial lamb, some- 
one not meant to make them. 
Malcolm would do, except 
that his tour average is 61. 

T HE New York Giants are 
taking a frosty line over 
foe snow bailers whose .bar- 
rage during Saturday’s match 
against the San Diego Char- 
gers almost resulted in foe 
first forfeit in NIL history. 
The statistics, normally more 
important to Americans than 
results, were: 15 injured. 15 
arrested, 175 ejected, includ- 
ing a retired police chief. 

There will be a different for- 
feit instead. The New Jersey 
Sp orts and Exposition Au- 
thority, which operates foe 
stadium, took stubs, where 
possible, from the electees. 
Most were not season-ticket 
holders but foe bolder will be 
held responsible. A list of 75 
"ticket locations" has gone to 
the Giants. The holders will 
have their tickets cancelled. 

Families have had season 
tickets for decades and some 
may take legal action. “We'll 
worry about that later,” foe 
Giants spokesman Pat Hanlon 
said. “The most important 
thing is we’re telling 99.9 per 
cent of our fens that we are 
more interested in their wel- 
fare as opposed to the 0.1 per 
cent that disrupt foe day for 
everyone else." 

Giants' season tickets are 
among the most coveted in 
American sport, like member- 
ship of MCC. The waiting list 
stands between 10,000 and 
20,000 names. Now 75 or more 
might become available. But 
it seldom snows at Lord's. 

American priorities in 
/ \sport differ from ours, as 
reflected in a poll of the top 
US sports stories of 1995. Rip- 
ken’s baseball streak won 
with 155 first-place votes, half 
as many again as the rest put 
together. On a points scale of 
10 for first down to one for 
10th, it scored 2*221, almost 

twice as many as the next the 

death of Mickey Mantle. 

Five of the first nine were 
baseball, Jordan’s return to 
basketball was third and foe 
other three were American 
football Seles's return to ten- 
nis came 10th (505 ptsj, Ty- 
son’s release from prison 14th 
(364) and Crenshaw's Masters 
win 17th (178). Other scores 
include Daly’s Open (ill), 
Ryder Cup (67), Sampras's 
Davis Cup final (28) and Tar- 
ango's Wimbledon disqualifi- 
cation (23). .Cantona’s kung-fii 
(6) beat foe Iditarod (li 

L IKE many clubs, Manches- 
ter United have their own 
radio station which broad- 
casts to a five-mJJe radius on 
match days. “Tune into the 
Champions" runs the regular 
advert in the local press and 
United’s match programme. It 
?, lU ,f? ortly be Possible. 
Blackburn are the visitors on 
February 10. 
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RUSSELL AND ILLINGWORTH FIGHT ON AS ENGLAND BATTING FALTERS 


South Africa v England: Fourth Test, third day 


Out with the 
- old farts, in with 

umpire thenev j order 


HHkeSehray 
in Port Elizabeth 


I NCREASINGLY Mike 
Atherton is becoming 
England: while the cap- 
tain is there to lead, 
others might follow, but 
if he fails, English spirits soar 
with an airworthiness that 
would make Icarus seem like 
a Concorde pilot. 

Yesterday, not for the first 
time on this tour, Atherton 
'dug deep and sweated blood 
in the cause, making 72 in al- 
most exactly five hours of un- 
relenting combat. Yet it was 
not enough to save England 
from a situation that, despite 
a late riposte from Jack Rus- 
sell, assisted by Richard Il- 
lingworth, left them at 
stumps clinging desperately 
to a hope of staving off defeat 
They had begun the day at 
40 for one, a satisfactory plat- 
form from which to attain the 
first objective of 229 to avoid a 
follow-on, but lost the wicket 
of Jason Gallian, who failed 
to add to his overnight 14, 
after half an hour and that of 
Graham Thorpe (27) — a first 
victim for Paul Adams — be- 
fore lunch for the addition of 
59 runs. After the interval 
Atherton and Graeme Hick 
added 75 for the fourth wicket 
but the day was turned on its 
head by Atherton's controver- 
sial dismissal. 

A score of 163 for three be- 
came 200 for seven as the old 
ball saw off Robin Smith and 
the new one accounted imme- 
diately for Hick, after an au- 
thoritative. three-hour 62. and 
Dominic Cork. 

It took an unbroken eighth- 
wicket stand of 50 between 
Russell, with 26 idiosyncratic 
but utterly determined runs, 
and Illingworth, no less gutsy 
with his 25, to avoid the fol- 
low-on first of all and then to 
take England to the dose at 
250 for seven, a first-innings 
deficit of 178. 

Atherton's dismissal was 
both body-blow and water- 
shed, and a bad mistake by 
Cyril Mitchley. South Africa's 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRICA: First innings 438 <0 J 
Cullman 01, □ J Richardson 84. G Kirsten 
51. Cork 4—113) 

ENGLAND 

PM h . ih sia | overnight 40-1) 

'M A Atherton c Richardson b Adams 72 
ilER Qalluui c Cull man b Pollock _ 14 
G P Thorps c Rhodes b Adams 27 


G A Hick Ibwr b Donald 82 


R A Smith few b McMillan 2 

TR C Russell not out 211 

□ G Cork c Richardson b Pollock 1 

R K tiling worth not out ... — 25 

Extras (fe7. wt. nb9) 17 


Total (tor 7. 110 ovaraj — 250 

M Of wtokatw am* 50. B8. 183. 188. 180. 
200 . 

To bat: M C Itott. P J Martin. 

Basting: Donald 20-5-10-1; Pollock 
22-0-S8-3, Adams 33-10-73-2; Mstlhaws 
20-7-42-0; McMillan 15-0-30-1; Cronje 
1 -l-O-O. 

Unrplr o * C J MHchley and S A Buclmor. 


most experienced umpire. 
Until then Atherton had sim- 
ply occuped the crease, play- 
ing deliveries strictly on 
merit and handling the Chi- 
namen and googlies of Adams 
with ease. He placed his 
drives pleasantly and pre- 
cisely into the gaps, defended 
with hands that could do 
dishes and deftly dabbed 
away his singles. 

His 10th Test hundred 
looked certain but then Ad- 
ams — and Mitchley — inter- 
vened. Earlier the young spin- 
ner had opened his Test 
account by snaring Thorpe at 
mid wicket as the left-hander 
shaped to pull a long hop; 
now he bowled Atherton not 
his stock ball, the googly 
which moves away from the 
right-hander, but his China- 
man, an alternative delivery 
that skids through straight 
rather than turns. 

Atherton, on the back foot 
made to flick him away to 
square leg, missed and the 
ball clipped the roll of his pad 
before sinking Into Richard- 
son's gloves. The appeal was 
vehement and MJtchley's res- 
ponse Instant 

ha the interests of science 
the umpires have been wired j 
in this matrh to test their 
stress levels, and it is only 1 
fortunate that the same has 
not applied to batsmen: Ath- 
erton would have registered 
red alert. He stood, looked, 
heaved a sigh, shook his head 
almost imperceptibly and 
trudged slowly off. 

On the way he passed 
Mitchley, glanced at him and 
appeared to speak: "Nice one. 
Cyril", perhaps. Sympathies 
have to lie with the captain. 
Umpires do their best, but in- 
nings, matches and careers 
hang on such decisions and 
this was a duff one, in no way 
mitigated by South African 
belief — confirmed by replay 

— that when Atherton had 
made 45 he gloved a leg-side 
catch off Pollock to Richard- 
son and got away with it 

The outcome might have 
been accusations of dissent 
on Atherton's part but sanity 
prevailed when Clive Lloyd, 
the match referee, dismissed 
the matter as trifling. He 
reminded the teams, how- 
ever, that excessive gesturing 

— and the remark carried 
specific reference to Cork on 
Wednesday and Brian McMil- 
lan yesterday — is not 
acceptable. 

For the most part England's 
batting has followed the lead 
set by the bowlers, with Stew- 
art's abject dismissal on 
Wednesday setting the tone 
and Atherton and Russell put- 
ting things firmly In perspec- 
tive. Gallian, caught at first 
slip prodding ineptly at Pol- 
lock, seems no solution at 
No. 3. 

Thorpe, though full of good 
intentions, appears to be 
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i \ N OLYMPIC year is al- 

g\ ways one to relish for a 
statistically minded 
# ■sports reporter. For 
instance, will the muggings 
next summer in downtown At- 
lanta match those of 1995 in 
Johannesburg and Durban 
when 15 visiting pressmen - 
were scarily done over for 
their money or their Dfe dur- 
ing the rugby World Cup? 

Any year's calendar is 
crammed with a hectic pag- 
eant but in 1996 even more so. 
with midsummer scarcely 
allowing time to catch breath 
between England's hosting of 
soccer's European Champion- 
ship. Wimbledon, the Open, 
and the torch signalling the 
start of the latest ©rations in 
Georgia erf the ancient five- 
ring circus. 

At least all the summer head- 
lines for these more distracting 
events will allow Mike Ather- 
ton peace and quiet to build a 
new batting order to follow him 
out for England Heaven knows 
he needs one (as well as anew 
bowling attack). Alas Smith 
andHick; ditto Stewart and 
Thorpe, who seem to play as if 
every pitch on which they take 
guard anywhere in the world is 
a Remington better in August 

Sure. England have a final 
Test in South Africa to 
retrieve their manager’s self- 
acclaimed reputation. Keith 
("We batted crap, we bowled 
crap") Fletcher, so brutally 
dispatched by our Raymond 
nine months ago, must have 
allowed himself a quiet 
Christmas chuckle. Unless Il- 
lingworth brings home the 
World Cup from Lahore in 
March he will surely do the 
decent thing. 
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the briber ait his own temple? 

Even a long and fall life 
catches up in the end. The 
most famous long livers to 
close their innin gs in 1995 
were Bob Wyatt, Harold Lar- 
wood and Sir Alec Douglas 
Home, Lord of that Ilk of the 
HirseL 

The first two were awarded 
deserved reams of eulogistic 
cheerios for their cricketing, 
the third for his upright poli- 
ticking. But, as Lord Dun- 
glass, the fhture Prime Minis- 
ter played three innings for 
Middlesex all of 70 summers 
ago — HS 23, Av 7.67, and four 
wickets for 81. 

He looked the part though, 
and the late Ian Peebles, not 
only of these pages but possi- 
bly the best real cricketer to 
come out of Scotland, once 
told me of the day he asked the 
noble lord to play for his vil- 
lage team atUddingston. The 
local lads couldn't get over it: 
during t ho game his lor dship 
took out of his cricket bag and 
wore, at different times 
through the afternoon, a total 
of six various and gaudy- 
coloured caps of cricket clubs 
to which he belonged. 


^^“ALKING of which, what 
I rugby for sure saw the 
I death of in 1995 was its 
I old forts — probably 
mortally wounded by Prince 
Will, but as sure as eggs dis- 
patched by professionalism. 

They were alive and well 
and farting resoundingly be- 
fore Carling’s cheek on the 
eve of the World Cup. I saw 
proof only a couple of days 
after I arrived in South Africa. 

There is an itinerant sport- 
ing freelance journalist called 
Colin Harrison, who amiably 
turns up at most southern 
hemisphere sporting events. 
“Col", to his passing mates, 
who are numbered in thou- - 
sands, is a peripatetic pen- 
pusher, a sometimes wild co- 
lonial scruff with a beard and 
a biro and a liking for beer 
drunk straight from the can. 
He scrapes a living contribut- 
ing paragraphs and opinions 
to a string oflocal newspapers 
in the southern oceans. Every- 
one knows old Col, and every- 
one likes him. 

Before the World Cup he 
wrote a note to Twickenham 
with some mundane query, 
about whether he would need 
a special pass to attend train- 
ing sessions in Durban. He 
signed it Col Harrison, and 
was impressed to receive by 
return a reply couched in 
terms of abundant warmth as- 
suring him that Twicken- 
ham's mandarins looked for- 
ward immensely to meeting 
him on the touchline at any 
England training session. 

What generously democratic 
fellows. Col thought — till he 
reread the letter. It began. “My 
dear Colonel Harrison . . 


T O BE sure, by the end of 
1996 England's national 
sides in the fores team 
sports m ig h t each have 
a new man at foe helm. 
Whether extraneous matters 
will catch up with Terry Vena- 
bles before his England team 
are cut to ribbons at their own 
summer back-garden party is 
anybody’s guess. And is rug- 
by’s bluff Jack Rowell, against 
whom a sudden and (for rugby 
union) astonishingly virulent 
campaign is building up in foe 
public prints, the sort who will 
soldier on and bite the bullet 
or will he say with a grin of 
forewell, “Real life’s too short I 
can do without this", and puli 


Nice one, Cyril . . . Atherton keeps his thoughts on umpire Mitchley to himself as he trudges off photograph: mike hewitt 


stuck in attacking vein with 
no capacity to change down a 
gear for foe struggle uphill. 
For an experienced interna- 
tional batsman he does not 
make enough big scores. 
Smith once more is proving a 
disappointment, leg- before 
yesterday without offering 
McMillan foe courtesy of a 
shot. It Is all very worrying. 

At long last, though. Flick is 


established as a Test batsman 
of stature. He plays the short 
ball, his old weakness, with 
confidence now and yesterday 1 
provided Atherton with a 
calm foil. Together the pair 
actually looked the part 
When Atherton was dis- 
missed Hick took charge with 
some clean, cudgelled strokes , 
and it took Donald and foe 
new ball to see foe back of I 


him. He Is not the first to be 
so dismissed and will not be 
foe last 

For three days now the St 
George's Brass Band, perched 
high in the main stand here, 
has been lending a carnival 
atmosphere to this match | 
with a repertoire that would i 
test the Brighouse and 
Rastrick- 

Sbortly before lunch yester- i 


day they slowed the pace 
down a little with a rendition 
of Stand By Me. Whether Ath- 
erton, at foe crease, was sing- 
ing along under his helmet is 
not known — but scarcely 
could they have selected a 
more pertinent tune. Stand by 
him . . . please. 


The wHe* of Paul Adam*, 
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First Division breakaway threat 


Guardian Crossword No 20,535 

Set by Pasquale 


Clubs may split from the Football League 
at a meeting today, reports Martin Thorpe 


F irst division clubs 
may resign from the 
Football League today, 
plunging the game 
into chaos. 

"It could be catastrophic," 
said the League board mem- 
ber and Football Association 
councillor John Reames. 

Resignations will follow im- 
mediately after today’s League 
emergency general meeting in 
London if the clubs cannot 
agree on a five-year share-out 
Of the £125 mill ion from the 
Sky television deal, plus an- 
other £50 million from other 
commercial sources. 

Reames, the Lincoln City 
chairman, has put foe blame 
for the crisis on three chair- 
men — Crystal Palace’s Ron 
Noades. Norwich’s Robert 
Chase and Oldham's lan Stott 
— who have led calls for a 
breakaway First Division and 
have urged unhappy dubs to 
resign after foe egm. Reames 


has also accused the FA of not 
fulfilling its role as the 
game's governing body by 
coming out against foe break- 
away, which he believes 
would lead to foe disintegra- 
tion of the Football League. 

The decisive point of 
today's meeting of 72 clubs 
will be a vote on foe League's 
recommendation that £21 mil- 
lion of foe £35 million avail- 
able each year should go to 
foe First Division and foe rest 
to the other two divisions. 

Noades, Chase and Stott 
want slightly more to go to 
the First Division, but cru- 
cially they also want a shift in 
the voting power towards the 
division. 

At the moment all 72 clubs 
have one vote each, and to 
pass today’s resolution the 
League needs a 75 per cent 
majority or 54 clubs p in 
favour. 

The 48 Second and Third 


Division clubs would need six 
First Division clubs to join 
them to win foe vote. But 
some larger Second and Third 
Division clubs, disgruntled at 
the First Division bias in the 
share-out, may vote against 1 
the League's resolution. 

Reames, who has person- 
ally canvassed between 25 
and 30 clubs, said the vote 
was "on a knife edge", and 
that if foe League lost. First 
Division clubs would resign 
immediately after the 
meeting. 

"There Is not a desire from 
foe majority of clubs to break 
away but I am concerned at 
the fear factor, that if the 
three become six, and they be- 
come nine, that just might 
persuade other clubs that if 
it's going to happen they can- 
not afford not to be part of it.” 

Any resignation would 
have to be submitted by Sun- 
day but could be retracted at 
any time up to April l with- 
out penalty. Reames believed 
this might also help persuade 
some dubs to resign, with 
the idea that this would pro- 


vide time to find a peace for- 
mula. He disagrees: “I think 
it will only give time for the 
split to become permanent” 

He pointed the finger at 
Noades, Chase and Stott. 
"Frankly it is not a matter of 
money for them but of power. 
They were all once senior 
people in foe game and have 
lost those positions and want 
some power back.” 

However, those three are at 
odds themselves. Noades 
wants any breakaway div- 
ision to join up with foe FA, 
whereas foe other two want 
to join up with the Premier 
League. 

Yet the Premier League has 
emphasised many times that 
it is not interested In a 
Second Division, and the FA 
executive voted against a 
breakaway just before Christ- 
mas, saying that the Football 
League should resolve the 
issue "in a way that would en- 
sure the league remains in its 
present form. Any other out- 
come would not be in the best 
interests of the game". 

The FA has otherwise been 


silent, which has angered 
Reames. "We talk about lead- 
ership in the game, but 
though the FA executive 
came to this decision, the FA 
have kept totally silent on the 
matter. It is inexplicable. 

"By saying nothing they , 
are playing into the hands of 
those who want a breakaway 
and precipitating foe disinte- 
gration of the whole structure 
of the game. Is that what they 
want?" 

The rebels' theory is that if 
foe bulk of First Division 
clubs do break away, the FA 
will ultimately have to back a 
new division, otherwise some 
big and historic clubs would 
not be sanctioned to play foot- 
ball next season. 

As for the lower two div- 
isions, Reames said that their 
life on their own would be cat- 
astrophic. “We haven't foe 
same pulling power on our 
own," he said. 

“If there was a breakaway 
most Second and Third Div- 
ision clubs would struggle to 

stay in business full-time and 
many may go to the wall." 
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crossword soumoN 20^34 


Across 


O 


August: I discover the drawback to outdoor pigs: almost any conventional 
fence gives way when pushed by 140kgs of greedy porker. We have two and 
they work as a team. My days are punctuated by mad rushes to beat them to 
the vegetable patch. This is not easy: a pig set on food has more unswerving 
determination and mass than Jonah Lomu heading for the try line. 

A year in the country 


Renew t 


|C|© 


7 Fool has nothing in beer 
mug when there could be 
porter (7) 

8 Small island being 
environment for a green 
plant (7) 

10 Misrepresentfamale 
opinion (6) 

11 Anthea has brought 
together three such objects 

• ( 8 ) 

1 2^22 Winning strategy from 
instrumental ensemble 
without piano (4,4) 

13 Book what sounds Eke 
place with most excellent 
wine (10) 

14 Herbert is strangled by a8en 
traveller on the tube? (11) 

19 Food that could bring belch 

and endless unease (7 ,3) 


23 Colossal performance 
associated with absurd 

behaviour (8) 

24 SpoB argument's essential 
part (6) 

25 Shed tears, not half, with 
gloomy movie (7) 

26 Merry joke, primarily visual 

(7) 

Down 


exam success to dashing 
young man? (4,3,4) 

15 Fissure with a neat flower 

( 8 ) 

16 Market offers pie mum 

cooked Wife yellow fa ring 
(8) 

17 Boy at end of e.g. cricket 
pitch getting tied up (7) 

18 Like one who's 17 talcing 
summer exam (7) 

20 Shed meadow 
conservationists love (4-2) 

21 Mighty feHow who is 
something of an enigma (6) 


Solution tomorrow 


22 See 12 


1 Primitive human holding me 
up in part of Ireland (7) 

2 One fellow getting under 
cover, flipping careful (8) 

3 Deceive with marvellous 
chat (6) 

4 Cunning is manifest In a 

face one-sided? (8) 

5 Bit of pressure on a graded 
system not English? (6) 

6 Contest set up in cells (7) 

S Be irresponsible and grant 
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